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From Dickens’ “ Household Words,” 


Plate Gloss. 


Two other gentlemen occupied the rail- 
way carriage, which, on a gusty day in De- 
cember, was conveying us towards Graves- 
end, via Blackwall. One wore spectacles, 
by the aid of which he was perusing a small 
pocket edition of his favorite author. No 
sound escaped his lips; yet, his under-jaw 
and his disengaged hand moved with the 
solemn regularity of an orator emitting 
periods of tremendous euphony. Presently, 
his delight exploded in a loud shutting up 
of the book, and an enthusiastic appeal to 
us in favor of the writings of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. “What, for example, can be 
finer, than his account of the origin of glass- 
making; in which, being a drysalter, I 
take a particular interest. Let me read 
the passage to you!” 

“ But the noise of the train—” 

“Sir, I can drown that.” 

The tone in which the Johnsonian “ Sir ” 
was let off, left no doubt of it. Though a 
small man, the reader was what his favorite 
writer would have denominated a Stentor, 
and what the modern school would call a 
Stunner. When he reopened the book and 
began to read, the words smote the ear as if 
they had been shot out of the mouth of a 
cannon. To give additional effect to the 
rounded periods of his author, he waved 
his arm in the air at each turn of a sentence, 
as if it had been a circular saw. “ Who,” 
he recited, “ when he saw the first sand or 
ashes, by a casual intenseness of heat, 
melted into a metalline form, rugged with 
excrescences, and clouded with impurities, 
would have imagined, that in this shapeless 
lump lay concealed so many conveniences of 
life, as would in time constitute a great part 
of the happiness of the world? Yet by 
some such fortuitous liquefaction was 
mankind taught to procure a body at once 
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in a high degree solid and transparent, 
which might admit the light of the sun, and 
exclude the violence of the wind; which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to 
new ranges of existence, and charm him at 
one time with the unbounded extent of the 
material creation, and at another with the 
endless subordination of animal life; and, 
what is yet of more importance, might 
supply the decays of nature, and succor 
old: age with subsidiary sight. Thus was 
the first artificer in glass employed, though 
without his own knowledge or expectation. 
He was facilitating and prolonging the en- 
joyment of light, enlarging the avenues of 
science, and conferring the highest and most 
lasting pleasures: he was enabling the 
student to contemplate nature, and the 
beauty to behold herself. This passion 
for—” 

“Blackwall, gents! Blackwall, ladies! 
Boat for Gravesend!” We should, unques- 
tionably, have been favored with the rest of 
the ninth number of the “Rambler” (in 
which the foregoing passage occurs) but for 
these announcements. 

“There is one thing, however,” said the 
little man with the loud voice, as we walked 
from the platform to the pier, “ which I can- 
not understand. What does the illustrious 
essayist mean by the ‘ fortuitous liquefaction’ 
of the sand and ashes? Was glass found 
out by accident ?” 

Luckily, a ray of school-day classics en- 
lightened a corner of our memory, and we 
mentioned the well-known story, in Pliny, 
that some Phoenician merchants, carrying 
saltpetre to the mouth of the river Belus, 
went ashore ; and placing some lumps of the 
cargo under their kettles to cook food, the 
heat of the fire fused the nitre, which ran 
among the sand of the shore. The cooks 
finding this union to produce a translucent 
substance, discovered the art of making glass. 

“ That,” said our other companion, holding 
his hat to prevent the wind from blowing it 
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aboard the Gravesend steamer, (which was 
not to start for ten minutes,) “has been the 
stock tale of all writers on the subject, from 
Pliny down to Ure; but Sir Gardiner Wil- 
kinson has put it out of the power of future 
authors to repeat it. That indefatigable 
haunter of Egyptian tombs discovered minute 
representations of glass-blowing, painted on 
tombs of the time of Orsirtasin the First, 
some sixteen hundred years before the date 
of Pliny’s story. Indeed, a glass bead, bear- 
ing the name of a king who lived fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, was found in 
another tomb by Captain Henvey, the spe- 
cific gravity of which is precisely that of 
English. crown-glass.” 

“You seem to know all about it!” ex- 
claimed the loud-voiced man. 

“ Being a director of a plate-glass company 
I have made it my business to learn all that 
books could teach me on the subject.” 

“T should like to see glass made!” said 
the vociferous admirer of Dr. Johnson, “espe- 
cially plate glass.” 

To this, the other replied, with ready 
politeness, “If your wish be very strong, 
and you have an hour to spare, I shall be 
happy to show you the works, to which Iam 
going,—those of the Thames Plate Glass 
Company. They are close by.” 

“The fact is,” was the reply, “ Mrs. Bossle 
(I’m sorry to say Mrs. Bossle is an invalid) 
expects me down to Gravesend to tea; but 
an hour won’t matter much.” 

“ And you, sir ?” said the civil gentleman, 
addressing me. 

My desire was equally strong, and the next 
hour equally my own; for, as the friend, 
whom a negligent public had driven to emi- 
gration, was not to sail until the next morn- 
ing, it did not much matter whether I took 
my last farewell of him at Gravesend early 
or late that evening. 

Tracking our guide through dock gates, 
over narrow drawbridges, along quays; now, 
dodging the rigging of ships ; now, tripping 
over cables, made “taut” to rings; now, 
falling foul of warping-posts, (for it was get- 
ting dusk ;) one minute, leaping over de- 
serted timber; the next, doubling stray 
casks ; the next, winding among the strangest 
ruins of dismantled steamboats, for which a 
regular Hospital seemed established in that 
desolate region of mud and water; then, 
emerging into dirty lanes, and turning the 
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corners of roofless houses; we finished an 
exciting game of Follow my Leader, at a 
pair of tall gates, One of these, admitted 
us into the precincts of the southernmost of 
the six manufactories of plate glass existing 
in this country. 

The first ingredient in the making of glass, 
to which we were introduced, was contained 
in a goodly row of barrels in full tap, marked 
with the esteemed brand of “Truman, Han- 
bury, Buxton, & Co.” It is the well-known 
fermented extract of malt and hops, which is, 
it seems, nearly as necessary to the produc- 
tion of good plate glass, as flint and soda. 
To liquefy the latter materials by means of 
fire is, in truth, dry work; and our cicerone 
explained, that seven pints per day, per man, 
of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and 
Company’s entire, has been found, after years 
of thirsty experience, to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to moisten human clay, hourly baked 
at the mouths of blazing furnaces. These 
furnaces emit a heat more intense than the 
most perspiring imagination can conceive, or 
the stanchest thermometer indicate. An 
attempt to ascertain the degree of heat was 
once made ; a pyrometer (a thermometer of 
the superlative degree, or “ fire-measurer”) 
was applied to the throat of a furnace— 
every furnace has its mouth, its throat, and 
its flaming tongues; but, the wretched in- 
strument, after five minutes’ scorching, made 
an expiring effort to mark thirteen hundred 
degrees above boiling point, cracked, was 
shivered into bits, and was finally swallowed 
up by the insatiable element whose proceed- 
ings it had presumptuously attempted to 
register. 

Having, by this time, crossed a yard, we 
stood on the edge of a foul creek of the 
Thames, so horribly slimy that a crocodile, 
or an alligator, or any scaly monster of the 
Saurian period, seemed much more likely to 
be encountered in such a neighborhood than 
the beautiful substance that makes our mod- 
ern rooms so glittering and bright; our 
streets so dazzling, and our windows at once 
so radiant and so strong. 

“In order to understand our process thor- 
oughly,” said the obliging director of the 
seven acres of factory and the four hundred 
operatives we had come to see, “we must 
begin with the beginning. This,” picking 
up from the heap a handful of the finest of 
fine sand—the glittering pounce, in fact, 
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with which our forefathers spangled their | 
writing,—“ is the basis of all glass. It is 
the whitest, most highly pulverized flint 
sand that can be procured. This comes 
from Lynn, on the coast of Norfolk. Its 
mixture with the other materials is a secret 
even to us. We give the man who pos- 
sesses it a handsome salary for exercising 
his* mystery.” 

“A secret,” cried Mr. Bossle. “Every 
body, I thought, knew—at least every body 
in the drysaltery line understands—what 
glass is made of. Why, I can repeat the 
recipe given by Dr. Ure, from memory :— 
To every hundred parts of materials, there 
are of pure sand forty-three parts; soda 
twenty-five and a half, (by the by, we have 
some capital carbonate coming forward ex 
Mary Anne, that we could let you have at 
a low figure ;) quick-lime, four ; nitre, one 
and a half; broken glass, twenty-six. The 
Doctor calculates, if I remember rightly, 
that of the whole, thirty parts of this com- 
pound run to waste in fusing, so that seventy 
per cent. becomes, on an average, glass.” 

“That is all very true,” was the answer ; 
“but our glass is, we flatter ourselves, of a 
much better color, and stands annealing 


better, than that made from the ordinary 
admixture ; from which, however, ours differs 
but little—only, I think, in the relative 


quantities, In that lies the secret.” 

Mr. Bossle expressed great anxiety to be- 
hold an individual who was possessed of a 
secret worth several hundreds a year, paid 
weekly. Romance invariably associates it- 
self with mystery ; and we are not quite 
sure from the awful way in which Mr. Bossle 
dropped his voice to a soft whisper, that he 
did not expect, on entering the chamber of 
pre-vitrified chemicals, to find an individual 
clothed like the hermit in “ Rasselas,” or 
mingling his “elements” with the wand of 
Hermes Trismegistus. He looked as if he 
could hardly believe his spectacles, when he 
saw a plain, respectable-looking, indifferent- 
tempered man, not a whit more awe-inspi- 
ring—or more dusty—than a miller on a 
market-day. 

We do not insinuate that Mr. Bossle en- 
deavored to “pluck out the heart of the 
mystery,” though nothing seemed to escape 
the focus of his spectacles. But, although 
here lay, in separate heaps, the sand and 
soda and saltpetre and lime and cullet, or 
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broken glass ; while there, in a huge trough 
those ingredients were mixed up (like “ bro- 
ken” in a confectioner’s shop) ready to be 
pushed through a trap to fill the crucible or 
stomach of the furnace; yet, despite Mr. 
Bossle’s sly investigations, and sonorous “in- 
quiries, he left the hall of “elements” as 
wise as he had entered. 

Passing through a variety of places in 
which the trituration, purification, and clean- 
ing of the materials were going on, we 
mounted to an upper story that reminded 
us of the yard in which the cunning Captain 
of the Forty Thieves, when he was disguised 
as an oil merchant, stored his pretended 
merchandise. It was filled with rows and 
rows of great clay jars, something like bar-_ 
rels with their heads knocked out. Each 
had, instead of a hoop, an indented band 
round the middle, for the insertion of the 
iron gear by which they were, in due time, 
to be lifted into and out of the raging fur- 
naces, There were two sizes; one about 
four feet deep, and three feet six inches in 
diameter, technically called “ pots,” and des- 
tined to receive the materials for their first 
sweltering. The smaller vessels (cuvettes) 
were of the same shape, but only two feet 
six inches deep, and two feet in diameter. 
These were the crucibles in which the vitre- 
ous compound was to be fired a second time, 
ready for casting. These vessels are built 
—for that is really the process; and it re- 
quires a twelvemonth to build one, so gradu- 
ally must it settle and harden, and so slowly 
must it be pieced together, or the furnace 
would immediately destroy it—of Stour- 
bridge clay, which is the purest and least 
silicious yet discovered. 

“We have now,” said Mr. Bossle, wiping 
his spectacles, and gathering himself up for 
a loud Johnsonian period, “seen the raw 
materials ready to be submitted to the ac- 
tion of the fire, and we have also beheld 
the vessels in which the vitrification is to 
take place. Let us therefore witness the 
actual liquefaction.” 

In obedience to this grandiloquent wish, 
we were shown into the hall of furnaces. 

- It was a sight indeed. A lofty and enor- 
mous hall, with windows in the high walls 
open to the rainy night. Down the centre, 
a fearful row of roaring furnaces, white- 
hot: to look at which, even through the 
chinks in the iron screens before them, and 
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masked, seemed to scorch and splinter the 
very breath within one. At right angles 
with this hall, another, an immense building 
in itself, with unearthly-looking instruments 
hanging on the walls, and strewn about, as 
if for some diabolical cookery. In dark 
corners, where the furnaces redly glimmered 
on them, from time to time, knots of swarthy 
muscular men, with nets drawn over their 
faces, or hanging from their hats: confusedly 
grouped, wildly dressed, scarcely heard to 
mutter amidst the roaring of the fires, and 
mysteriously coming and going, like pic- 
turesque shadows, cast by the terrific glare. 
Such figures there must have been, once 
upon a time, in some such scene, ministering 
to the worship of fire, and feeding the altars 
of the cruel god with victims. Figures not 
dissimilar, alas! there have been, torturing 
and burning, evea in Our Saviour’s name. 
But, happily, those bitter days are gone. 
The senseless world is tortured for the good 
of man, and made to take new forms in 
his service. Upon the rack, we stretch the 
ores and metals of the earth, and not the 
image of the Creator of all. These fires 
and figures are the agents of civilization, 
and not of deadly persecution and black 
murder. Burn fires and welcome! making a 
light in England that shall not be quenched 
by all the monkish dreamers in the world! | 

We were aroused by a sensation like the 
sudden application of a hot mask to the 
countenance. As we instinctively placed a 
hand over our face to.ascertain how much of 
the skin was peeling off, our cool informant 
announced that the furnace over against us 
had been opened to perform the tréjetage or 
ladling of the liquid pot @ feu from the large 
pots into the smaller ones. “I must pre- 
mise,” he said, “that one-third of the raw 
materials, as put together by our secret 
friend, are first thrown in; and when that is 
melted, one-third more ; on that being fused, 
the last third is added. The mouth of the 
furnace is then closed, and an enormous heat 
kept up by the ¢iseur or stoker (all our 
terms are taken from the French) during 
sixteen hours. That time having now 
elapsed, in the case of the flaming pot before 
you, the furnace is opened. The man with 
the long ladle thrusts it, you perceive, into 
the pot, takes out a ladleful, and, by the as- 
sistance of two companions, throws the vit- 
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two men turn it over and over, spread it 
upon the inverted flat iron, and twitch out 
with pliers any speck of impurity; it is 
tossed again into the ladle, and thrown into 
a cuvette in another furnace. When the 
cuvettes are full, that furnace is stopped up 
to maintain a roaring heat for another eight 
hours; and, in the language of the mem 
“the ceremony is performed.” 

At this moment, the noise burst forth 
from the middle of the enormous shed, of 
several beats of a gong; so loud that they 
even drowned the thundering inquiries with 
which Mr, Bossle was teasing one of the 
“teasers.” In an instant the men hastened 
to a focus, like giants in a Christmas panto- 
mime about to perform some wonderful con- 
juration ; and not a whisper was heard. 

“ A-ha !” exclaimed the director, “ they are 
going to cast. This way, gentlemen |” 

The kitchen in which the Ogre threatened 
to cook Jack and his seven brothers, could 
not have been half so formidable an apart- 
ment as the enormous cuisine into which we 
were led. One end was occupied with a 
row of awful ovens; in the midst, stood a 
stupendous iron table; and upon it lay a 
rolling-pin, so big, that it could only be li- 
kened to half-a-dozen garden rollers joined 
together at their ends. Above, was an iron 
crane or gallows to lift the enormous messes 
of red-hot gruel, thick and slab, which were 
now to be brought from the furnaces. 

“Stand clear!” A huge basin, white 
with heat, approaches, on a sort of iron 
hurly ; at one end of which sits, triumphant, 
a salamander in human form, to balance the 
Plutonian mass, as it approaches on its 
wheeled car—playing with it—a game of 
see-saw. It stops at the foot of the iron 
gallows. Mr. Bossle approaches to see what 
it is, and discovers it to be a cuvette filled 
with molten glass, glowing from the fiery 
furnace. What is that man doing with a 
glazed mask before his face? “ Why, if you 
will believe me,” exclaims Mr. Bossle, in the 
tones of a speaking-trumpet, (we are at a 
prudent distance,) “he is ladling off the 
scum, as composedly as if it were turtle- 
soup!” Mr. Bossle grows bold, and ventures 
alittle nearer. Rash man! His nose is as- 
suredly scorched ; he darts back, and takes 
off his spectacles, to ascertain how much of 
the frames are melted. The dreadful pot is 
lifted by the crane. It is poised immediate- 
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ly over the table ; a workman tilts it ; and 
out pours a cataract of molten opal which 
spreads itself deliberately, like infernal sweet 
stuff, over the iron table; which is spilled 
and slopped about in a crowd of men, and 
touches nobody. “ And has touched nobody 
since last year, when one poor fellow got the 
large shoes he wore, filled with white-hot 
glass.” Then the great rolling-pin begins to 
“roll it out.” 

But, those two men, narrowly inspecting 
every inch of the red hot sheet as the roller 
approaches it—is their skin salamandrine ? 
are their eyes fire-proof ? 

“ They are looking,” we are told, “for any 
accidental impurity that may be still intru- 
ding in the vitrifaction, and if they can tear 
it out with their long pincers, before the 
roller has passed over it, they are rewarded. 
From the shape these specks assume in 
being torn away, they are called ‘ tears.” 

When the roller has passed over the table, 
it leaves a sheet of red-hot glass, measuring 
some twelve feet by seven. 

This translucent confection is pushed upon 
a flat wooden platform on wheels—spark- 
ling, as it touches the wood, like innumerable 
diamonds—and is then run rapidly to an 
oven, there to be baked or annealed. The 
bed or “sole” of this carguése is heated to 
a temperature exactly equal to that of 
the glass; which is now so much cooled 
that you can stand within a yard or so 
of it, without fear of scorching off your 
eye-lashes. The pot out of the furnace is 
cooled too, out in the rain, and lies there, 
burst into a hundred pieces. It has been a 
good one ; for it has withstood the fire sev- 
enty days. 

So rapidly are all these casting operations 
performed, that from the moment when Mr. 
Bossle thought his spectacles were melting 
off his nose, to the moment when the sheet 
of glass is shut up in the oven, about five 
minutes have elapsed. The operations are 
repeated, until the oven is full of glass 
plates. 

When eight plates are put into the car- 
quese it is closed up hermetically ; for the 
tiniest current of cold air would crack the 
glass. The fire is allowed to go out of its 
own accord, and the cooling takes place so 
gradually, that it is not completed until 
eight days are over. When drawn forth, the 
glass is that “rough plate” which we see 
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let into the doors of railway stations, and 
forming half-transparent floors in manufac- 
tories. To make it completely transparent 
for windows and looking-glasses, elaborate 
processes of grinding and polishing are re- 
quisite. They are three in number :—rough- 
ing down, smoothing, and polishing. 

“T perceive,” said Mr. Bossle, when he got 
to the roughing-down room, where steam- 
machinery was violently agitating numerous 
plates of glass, one upon the other, “ that the 
diamond cut diamond principle is adopted.” 

“ Exactly ; the under{plate is fastened to 
a table by plaster of Paris, and the upper 
one—quite rough—is violently rubbed : by 
machinery upon it, with water, sand, and 
other grinding powders between. The top 
plate is then fastened to a table, to rough 
down another first plate ; for the under one 
is always the smoother.” 

Then comes the “smoothing.” Emery, 
of graduated degrees of fineness, is used for 
that purpose. “Until within the last 
month or so, smoothing could only be done 
by human labor. The human hand alone 
was capable of the requisite tenacity, to rub 
the slippery surfaces over each other; nay, 
so fine a sense of touch was requisite, that 
even a man’s hand had scarcely sensitiveness 
enough for the work; hence females, were, 
and still are employed.” 

As our pains-taking informant spoke, he 
pushed open a door, and we beheld a sight 
that made Mr. Bossle wipe his spectacles, 
and ourselves imagine, for a moment, that a 
scene from an Oriental story-book was ma- 
gically revealed to us; so elegant and grace- 
ful were the attitudes into which a bevy of 
some fifty females—many of them of fine 
forms and handsome features—were un- 
ceasingly throwing themselves. Now with 
arms extended, they pushed the plates to 
one verge of the low tables, stretching their 
bodies as far as possible; then, drawing 
back, they stood erect, pulling the plate 
after them ; then, in order to reach the op- 
posite edge of the plane, they stretched 
themselves out again to an almost horizon- 
tal posture. The easy beauty of their move- 
ments, the glitter of the glass, the brilliancy 
of the gas-lights, the bright colors of most of 
the dresses, formed a coup dil which Mr. 
Bossle enjoyed a great deal more than Mrs, 
Bossle, had she been there, might have quite 
approved. 
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The fairy scene is soon, however, to dis- 
appear. Mr. Blake, the ingenious manager 
of the works, has invented an artificial fe- 
male hand, by means of which, in combina- 
tion with peculiar machinery, glass smooth- 
ing can be done by steam. The last process 
is “polishing.” This art is practised in a 
spacious room glowing with red. Every 
corner of the busy interior is as rubicund as 
a Dutch dairy. The floor is red, the walls 
are red, the ceiling is red, the pillars are 
red, the machinery is very red. Red glass 
is attached, by red plaster of Paris to red 
movable tables; red rubbers of red felt, 
heavily weighted with red leads, are driven 
rapidly over the red surface. Little red 
boys, redder than the reddest of Red In- 
dians, are continually sprinkling on the red- 
dened glass, the rouge (moistened crocus, 
peroxide of iron) which converts the scene 
of their operations into the most gigantic of 
known Rubrics. 

When polished, the glass is taken away 
to be “examined.” A body of vigilant 
scrutineers place each sheet between their 
own eyes and a strong light: wherever a 
scratch or flaw appears, they make a mark 
with a piece of wax. If removable, these 
flaws are polished out by hand. The glass 
is then ready for the operation, which enables 
“the beauty to behold herself” The spread- 
ing of the quicksilver at the back is, how- 
ever, a separate process, accomplished else- 
where, and performed by a perfectly distinct 
body of workmen. It is a very simple art. 

The manufacture of plate glass adds 
another to the thousand and one instances 
of the advantages of unrestricted and un- 
fettered trade. The great demand occasioned 
by the immediate fall in price consequent 
upon the New Tariff, produced this effect on 
the Thames Plate Glass Works. They now 
manufacture as much plate glass per week 
as was turned out in the days of the Excise, 
in the same time, by all the works in the 
country put together. The Excise incubi 
clogged the operations of the workmen, and 
prevented every sort of improvement in the 
manufacture. They put their gauges into 
the “metal” (or mixed materials) before it 
was put into the pot. They overhauled the 
paste when it was taken out of the fire, and 
they applied their foot-rules to the sheets 
after the glass wasannealed. The duty was 
collected during the various stages of manu- 
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facture half-a-dozen times, and amounted to 
three hundred per cent. No improvement 
was according to law, and the Exciseman 
put his veto upon every attempt of the sort. 
‘In the old time, the mysterious mixer could 
not have exercised his secret vocation for 
the benefit of his employers, and the demand 
for glass was so small that Mr. Blake’s ad- 
mirable polishing-machine would never have 
been invented. Nor could plate glass ever 
have been used for transparent flooring, or 
for door pannels, or for a hundred other 
purposes, to which it is now advantageously 
and ornamentally applied. 

Thanking the courteous gentleman who 
had shown us over the works, we left Mr. 
Bossle in close consultation with the Manager, 
As, in crossing the yard, we heard the word 
“soda!” frequently thundered forth, we con- 
cluded that the Johnsonian dry-salter was 
endeavoring to complete some transaction in 
that commodity, which he had previously 
opened with the director. But it is not in 
our power to report decisively on this head, 
for our attention was directed to two conclu- 
ding objects. 

First, to a row of workmen—the same we 
had lately seen among the fires and liquid 
glass-—good-humoredly sitting, with perfect 
composure, on a log of timber, out in the 
cold and wet, looking at the muddy creek, 
and drinking their beer, as if there were no 
such thing as temperature known. Second- 
ly, and lastly, to the narrow passages or 
caves underneath the furnaces, into whieh the 
glowing cinders drop through gratings. These 
looked, when we descended into them, like 
a long Egyptian street on a dark night, with 
a fiery rain falling. In warm divergent cham- 
bers and crevices, the boys employed in the 
works love to hide and sleep, on cold nights. 
So slept Dr For’s hero, Cotonen Jack, among 
the ashes of the glass-house where he worked. 
And that, and the river together, made us 
think of Rosinson Crusoz the whole way 
home, and wonder what all the English boys 
who have been since his time, and who are 
yet to be, would have done without him and 
his desert Island. 


—_—>———_ 
Tank often on what you have done, that 
you may not forget what you have to do. 


Many cups, many diseases ; too much oil 
chokes the lamp. 





THE CHILD COMMODORE. 


From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 


Che Chilk Commodore. 


Arter a long continental ramble, I was 
glad to have the prospect of getting home 
again; but.an embargo was laid upon me 
at Boulogne. It blew great guns from the 
opposite side of the Channel. The genius 
of Albion was not just then in the mood for 
receiving visits, or welcoming the return of 
absentees; and so the steam-packet lay 
fretting in the harbor, and rubbing her sides 
peevishly against the pier; while her in- 
tending passengers were distributed among 
the hotels and boarding-houses, venting 
their discontent on the good things of the 
table d’héte, and mounting every now and 
then to the garret to throw a scowling look 
to windward. 

For my part I had been tossed about the 
world too long, and bumped too hard 
against its rocks and snags, to think much 
of a little compulsory tranquillity. On the 
second day I rather liked it. It was amu- 


sing to watch the characters of my compan- 
ions’ stealing out from beneath the veil of 
conventionalism ; and it was better than 
amusing to become actually acquainted with 


one or two of them, as if we were indeed 
men and women, and not the mere automata 
of society. Taking them in the mass, how- 
ever, a good deal of the distinction observ- 
able among them depended on the mere 
circumstance of age. We old gentlemen 
sat coolly sipping our wine after dinner, 
rarely alluding in conversation to our 
present dilemma; while the green hands, 
after a whirl round the billiard-table, drank 
their glass of brandy and water with vehe- 
mence, and passed a unanimous vote of 
censure on the captain for his breach of 
faith and unsailor-like timidity. 

“This is pleasant!” said I, smiling at 
one of these outbreaks, which occurred late 
at night—“ one always meets something out 
of the way in travelling.” 

“JI never do,” replied the gentleman I 
had addressed ; “ I find the human character 
everywhere the same. You may witness 
the same kind of absurdity among raw lads 
like these every day at home; and it is 
only your own imagination that flings upon 
it here a different color. I wish I could see 
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“ Perhaps, my dear sir,” said I blandly, 
“you never look! For my part I never 
fail to meet with something strange, if I 
have only the opportunity of examining. 
Come, let us go out into the street, and I 
shall undertake to prove it. Let us peep 
under the first veil or the first slouched hat 
we meet, and I pledge myself that, on due 
inquiry, we shall light upon a tale as odd 
or as wild as fancy ever framed. A bottle 
of wine upon it ?” 

“ Done!” 

“Done, then: but hold, what’s that?” . 

“ Le paquebot va partir 4 minuit !” 

“Hurrah !” cried the young men. “The 
storm is not down a single breath, and it is 
pitch dark! The captain’s a trump after 
all!” 

Then there were hurrying steps, and 
slamming doors, and flitting lights through 
the whole house; then hasty reckonings, and 
jingling coins, and bows, and shrugs, and 
fights with the sleeves of great coats; and 
finally, stiff moving figures mummied in 
broadcloth; and grim faces, half-visible be- 
tween the cravat and cap; and slender 
forms, bonneted, yet shapeless, clinging to 
stout arms, as we all floated out into the 
night. 

“The diet is deserted,” said my friend, 
“pro loco et tempore.” 

“Only the venue changed to shipboard,” 
gasped I against the wind. “ Remember 
the first man, woman, or child that attracts 
our attention on deck !” And so we parted, 
losing one another, and ourselves lost in the 
unsteady crowd. 

The vessel had cleared the harbor before 
I met with my friend in the darkness and. 
confusion of the midnight deck; and when 
we were thrown together, it was with such 
emphasis that we both came down. We 
fell, however, upon a bundle of something 
comparatively soft—something that stirred 
and winced at the contact—something that 
gave a low cry in three several cadences, 
as if it had three voices. It gave us, in 
fact, some confused idea of a mass of heads, 
Jegs, arms, and other appurtenances of the 
human body; but the whole was shrouded 
in a sort of woolly covering, the nature of 
which the darkness of the night and the 
rolling of the ship rendered it impossible to 
ascertain. I thought to myself for a moment 





something strange ! 


that this was just the thing for my boasted 
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demonstration’; but no philosophy could 
keep the deck under such circumstances ; 
and when my friend and I had gathered 
ourselves up, we made the best of our way 
—and it was no easy task—to the cabin, 
and crept into our berths. As I lay there 
in comparative coziness, my thoughts re- 
verted to that bundle of life, composed in 
all probability of deck passengers, exposed 
to the cold night-wind and the drenching 
spray ; but I soon fell asleep, my sympathy 
merging as my faculties became more dim 
in a grateful sense of personal comfort. 

™ As the morning advanced, the wind mod- 
erated, testifying to the weather-wisdom of 
our captain; and my friend and I getting 
up betimes, met once more upon the deck. 
The bundle of life was still there, just with- 
out the sacred line which deck and steerage 
passengers must not cross; and we saw 
that it was composed of human figures, 
huddled together without distinction, under 
coarse and tattered cloaks. 

“These persons,” said I dictatorily, point- 
ing to them with my cane, “have a story, 
and a strange one; and by and by we shall 
get at it.” 

“The common story of the poor,” replied 
my friend, “a story of hardship, perhaps of 
hunger : but why don’t they wake up?” 

This question seemed to have occurred to 
some of the other passengers, and all looked 
with a sort of languid curiosity, as they 
passed, at the breathing bundle of rags. 
After a time, some motion was observed 
beneath the tattered cloaks, and at lengtha 
head emerged from their folds; a head that 
might have been either a woman’s or a little 
girl’s, so old it was in expression, and so 
young in size and softness. It was a little 
girl’s, as was proved by the shoulders that 
followed—thin, slight, childish ; but so in- 
telligent was the look she cast around, so 
full of care and anxiety, that she seemed to 
have the burden of a whole family on her 
back. After ascertaining by that look, as it 
seemed, what her present position was, and 
bestowing a slight, sweeping glance upon 
the bystanders, the ship, and the gloomy 
sky, she withdrew her thoughts from these 
extraneous matters, and with a gentle hand 
and some whispered words, extracted from 
his bed of rags a small, pale, little boy. 
The boy woke up in a sort of fright, but the 
moment his eyes rested on his sister’s face 
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—for she was his sister, that was clear—he 
was calm and satisfied. No smiles were ex- 
changed, such as might have befitted their 
age; no remark on the novel circumstances 
of their situation. The boy looked at nothing 
but the girl; and the girl smoothed his 
hair with her fingers, arranged his tliread- 
bare dress, and breathing on his hands, 
polished them with her sleeve. This girl, 
though bearing the marks of premature age, 
could not in reality have been more than 
eleven, and the boy was probably four 
years younger. 

A larger figure was still invisible, except 
in the indefinite outline of the cloak, and my 
friend and I indulged in some whispered 
speculations as to what it might turn out. 

“The elder sister, doubtless,” said he, with 
one of his cold smiles ; “a pretty and dis- 
consolate young woman, the heroine of your 
intended romance, and the winner of my bot- 
tle of wine |” 

“Have patience,” said I, “ have patience ;” 
but Thad not much myself. I wished the 
young woman would awake, and I earnestly 
hoped—I confess the fact—that she might 
prove to be as pretty as I was sure she was 
disconsolate. You may suppose, therefore, 
that it was with some anxiety I at length 
saw the cloak stir, and with some surprise I 
beheld emerge from it one of the most ordi- 
nary and commonplace of all the daughters 
of Eve. She was obviously the mother of 
the two children, but although endowed with 
all her natural faculties, quite as helpless 
and dependent as the little boy. She held 
out her hand to the little girl, who kissed it 
affectionately in the dutiful morning fashion 
of Fatherland; and then dropping with that 
action the manner of the child, resumed, as 
if from habit, the authority and duties of the 
parent. She arranged her mother’s hair and 
dress as she had done those of her brother, 
dictated to her the place and posture in 
which she was to sit, and passed a full half 
hour—I cannot now tell how—in quiet but 
incessant activity. 

Time passed on ; the other passengers had 
all breakfasted ; but no one had seen the 
solitary family eat. T'wo or three of us re- 
marked the circumstance to each other, and 
suggested the propriety of our doing some- 
thing. But what to do was the question, for 
although poor, they were obviously not beg- 
gars. I at length ventured to offer a biscuit 
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to the little boy. He looked at it, and then 
at his sister, but did not stir. The proceed- 
ing, apparently, was contrary to their notions 
of etiquette; and I presented the biscuit to 
the mother “ for her little son.” She took it 
mechanically—indifferently—as if it was a 
thing she had no concern in, and handed it 
to the girl. The little girl bowed gravely, 
muttered some words in German, apparently 
of thanks, and dividing the buiscuit among 
them, in three unequal portions, of which 
she kept the smallest to herself, they all be- 
gan to eat with some eagerness, 

“ Hunger !” said my friend—“ I told you: 
nothing else.” 

“We shall see;” but I could not think of 
my theory just then. The family, it appeared, 
were starving ; they had undertaken the lit- 
tle voyage without preparation of any kind 
in food, extra clothing, or money ; and under 
such circumstances, they sat calmly, quietly 
without uttering a single complaint. In a 
few minutes a more substantial breakfast 
was before them ; and it was amusing to see 
the coolness with which the little girl com- 
modore accepted the providential windfall, 
as if it had been something she expected, 
although ignorant of the quarter whence it 
should come, and the business-like gravity 
with which she proceeded to arrange it on 
their joint laps, and distribute the shares. 
Nothing escaped her; her sharp look was 
on every detail; if a fold of her mother’s 
cloak was out of order, she stopped her till 
she had set it right; and when her brother 
coughed ashe swallowed some tea, she raised 
his face, and patted him on the back. I 
admired that little creature with her wan 
face, and quick eyes, and thin fragile shoul- 
ders ; but she had no attention to bestow on 
any one but the family committed to her 
charge. 

“This is comical,” said my friend: “I 
wonder what they are. But they have done 
breakfast: see how carefully the little girl 
puts away the fragments! Let us now ask 
them for what you call their ‘story,’ and get 
them to relate the romantic circumstances 
which have induced them to emigrate to 
London, to join some of their relatives in 
the business of selling matches or grinding 
organs |” 

We first tried the mother, but she, in ad- 
dition to being of a singularly taciturn in- 
different disposition, spoke nothing but Ger- 
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man. The little boy answered only with a 
negative or affirmative. The commodore of 
the party, however, knew some words of 
French and some of English, and we were 
able to understand what she told us with no 
more difficulty than arose from the oddity of 
the circumstances, The following is the 
dialogue that took place between us, with 
her polyglott part translated into common 
English. 

“Where are you from, my little lass ?” 

“Ts it me, sir? Oh, I am from New 
York.” . 

“From New York? What were yor do- 
ing there ?” 

“Keeping my father’s room, sir: he is a 
journeyman.” 

“ And what brings you to Europe ?” 

“ My father sent me to bring over mother.” 

“Sent you !” 

“ Yes, sir; and because my brother could 
not be left in the room all day, when my 
father was out at work, I took him with 
me.” 

“What! and you two little children crossed 
the ocean to fetch your mother ?” 

“Oh that is nothing: the ship brought us 
—we did not come. It was worse when we 
landed in London; for there were so many 
people there, and so many houses, it was 
just as if we had to find our way, without a 
ship, through the waves of the sea.” 

“ And what were you to do in London ?” 

“T was to go to a countryman of ours, who 
would find me a passage to France. But 
nobody we met in the street knew him, and 
nobody could understand what place it was 
I asked for; and if we had not met a little 
German boy with an organ, I do not know 
what we should have done. But somebody al- 
ways comes in time—God sends him. Father 
told us that.” 

“ And the little German boy took you to 
your countryman ?” 

“Yes, and more than that! He bought 
some bread with a penny as we went along, 
and we all sat down on a step and ate it.” 
Here my friend suddenly used his handker- 
chief, and coughed vigorously ; but the young 
girl went on without minding the interrup- 
tion. 

“Our countryman gave us a whole hand- 
ful of copper money, and a paper to the cap- 
tain of the ship. It was late before we got 
there, and we were so tired that I could 
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hardly get my brother along. But the cap- 
tain was so good as to let us sleep on the 
deck.” 

“Your mother was in Germany. How 
did you get to her ?” 

“Oh, we walked—but not always. Some- 
times we got a cast in a wagon; and when 
we were very hungry, and would not lay 
out our money, we were always sure to get 
something given us to eat.” 

“Then you had money ?” 

“Oh yes, to be sure !” and the little girl 
gave a cunning twinkle of her eye. “We 
could not get mother away, you know, with- 
out money—could we, mother ?” patting her 
on the back like one fondling a child. 

Such was the story of the little commo- 
dore—a story which was listened to not only 
by my friend and myself, but by at least a 
score of other persons, some of whom will 
no doubt be pleased to see it here repro- 
duced.* A collection was made for the 
travellers, whose boasted funds had been ex- 
hausted at Boulogne; but what became of 
them afterwards I never knew. When we 
reached London, I saw them walk up the 
landing-place—wholly unencumbered with 
baggage, poor things !—the mother and the 
little boy clinging on either side to the com- 
modore ; and so like the shadowy figures in 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “they passed on 
their way, and I saw them no more.” 

For my own part, my theory had gone 
much farther than I had thought of carrying 
it. My friend himself was not more sur- 
prised than I by the story of the little girl ; 
and, like the Witch of Endor, when her pre- 
tended incantations were answered by the 
actual apparition of the prophet, I was stu- 
pified by my own success. 








From “ Bentley’s Miscellany.”’ 


Znnlogical Motes on Walues, 


Sim Joun Ricuarpson states that, when 
near the Coppermine River in North 
America, he had more than once an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a single wolf in pursuit of 
a reindeer, and especially on Point Lake, 


when covered with ice, when a fine buck 





* The writer is in earnest: this is a true story.— 
Eprror. 
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reindeer was overtaken by a large white 
wolf, and disabled by a bite in the flank. 
An Indian, who was concealed, ran in and 
cut the deer’s throat with his knife, the 
wolf at once relinquishing his prey and 
sneaking off. In the chase the poor deer 
urged its flight by great bounds, which for 
a time exceeded the speed of the wolf; but 
it stopped so frequently to gaze on its re- 
lentless enemy, that the latter, toiling on at 
a long gallop, (so admirably described by 
Byron,) with his tongue lolling out of his 
mouth, gradually came up. After each hasty 
look, the deer redoubled its efforts to escape, 
but either exhausted by fatigue or enervated 
by fear, it became, just before it was over- 
taken, scarcely able to keep its feet. 
Captain Lyon gives some interesting 
illustrations of the habits of the wolves of 
Melville Peninsula, which were sadly de- 
structive to his dogs. “A fine dog was lost 
in the afternoon. It had strayed to the 
hummocks ahead, without its master, and 
Mr. Elder, who was near the spot, saw five 
wolves rush at, attack, and devour it, in an 
incredibly short space of time; before he 
could reach the place, the carcass was torn 
in pieces, and he found only the lower part of 
one leg. The boldness of the wolves was 
altogether astonishing, as they were almost 
constantly seen among the hummocks, or 
lying quietly at no great distance in wait 
for the dogs. From all we observed, I have 
no reason to suppose that they would attack 
a single unarmed man, both English and 
Esquimaux frequently passing them without 
a stick in their hands. The animal, how- 
ever, exhibited no symptoms of fear, but 
rather a kind of tacit agreement not to be 
the beginners of a quarrel, even though they 
might have been certain of proving victori- 
ous."* Another time, when pressed by 
hunger, the wolves broke into a snow-hut, in 
which were a couple of newly purchased 
Esquimaux dogs, and carried the poor 
animals off, but not without some difficulty, 
for even the ceiling of the hut was next 
morning found sprinkled with blood and 
hair. When the alarm was given and the 
wolves were fired at, one of them was ob- 
served carrying.a dead dog in his mouth, 


clear of the ground and going with ease at 
a canter, notwithstanding the animal was of 





* Private Journal of Captain G, F. Lyon, 1824. 
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his own weight. It was curious to observe 
the fear these dogs seemed at times to en- 
tertain of wolves. 

During Sir John Richardson’s residence 
at Cumberland House in 1820, a wolf, which 
had been prowling round the fort, was 
wounded by a musket-ball, and driven off, 
but returned after dark, whilst the blood 
was still flowing from its wound, and carried 
off a dog from amongst fifty others, but had 
not the courage to unite in an attack on 
their enemy. The same writer says that he 
has frequently observed an Indian dog, after 
being worsted in combat with a black wolf, 
retreat into a corner and howl at intervals 
for an hour together; these Indian dogs 
also howl piteously when apprehensive of 
punishment, and throw themselves into at- 
titudes strongly resembling those of a wolf 

caught in a trap. 

oxes are frequently taken in the pitfalls 
set for wolves, and seem to possess more 
cunning. An odd incident is related by Mr. 
Lloyd :—A fox was lying at the bottom of 
a pitfall, apparently helpless, when a very 
stout peasant, having placed a ladder, began 
to descend with cautious and creaking steps 
to destroy the vermin. Reynard, however, 
thought he might benefit by the ladder as 
well as his corpulent visitor, and just as the 
latter reached the ground, jumped first on 
his stern, then on his ghoulder, skipped out 
of the pit and was off in a moment, leaving 
the man staring and swearing at his im- 
pudent escape. 

Captain Lyon mentions an instance of the 
sagacity of the fox; he had caught and 
tamed one of these animals, which he kept 
on deck in a small hutch with a scope of 
chain. Finding himself repeatedly drawn 
out of his hutch by this, the sagacious little 
fellow, whenever he retreated within his 
castle, took the chain in his mouth, and 
drew it so completely in after him that no 
one, who valued his fingers, would endeavor 
to take hold of the end attgched to the 
staple. 

Mr. Lloyd mentions a curious contest that 
took place in the vicinity of Uddeholm. A 
peasant had just got into bed when his ears 
were assailed by a tremendous uproar in his 
cattle-shed. On hearing this noise he jumped 
up, and though almost in a state of nudity, 
rushed into the building to see what was the 
matter; here he found an immense wolf, 
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which he gallantly seized by the ears, and 
called out most lustily for assistance. His 
wife—the gallant Trulla—came to his aid, 
armed with a hatchet, with which she 
severely wounded the wolf’s head, but it 
was not until she had driven the handle of 
the hatchet down the animal’s throat, that 
she succeeded in dispatching him; during 
the conflict the man’s hands and wrists were 
bitten through and through, and, when seen 
by Mr. Lloyd, the wounds were not healed. 

Like dogs, wolves are capable of strong 
attachment; but such instances are com- 
paratively rare; the most striking, perhaps, 
was that recorded by M. Frederick Cuvier, 
as having come under his notice at the 
Ménagerie du Roi at Paris. The wolf in 
question was brought up as a young dog, 
became familiar with persons he was in the 
habit of seeing, and in particular followed 
his master everywhere, evincing chagrin at 
his absence, obeying his voice and showing 
a degree of submission scarcely differing in 
any respect from that of the most thoroughly 
domesticated dog. His master, being ob- 
liged to be absent for a time, presented his 
pet to the menagerie, where he was confined 
in a den. Here he became disconsolate, 
pined, and would scarcely take food; at 
length he was reconciled to his new situation, 
recovered his health, became attached to his 
keepers, and appeared to have forgotten 
“auld lang syne,” when, after the lapse of 
eighteen months, his old master returned. 
At the first sound of his voice—that well- 
known, much-loved voice—the wolf, which 
had not perceived him in a crowd of persons, 
exhibited the most lively joy, and being set 
at liberty, lavished upon him the most 
affectionate caresses, just as the most at- 
tached dog would have done. With some 
difficulty he was enticed to his den. But a 
second separation was followed by similar 
demonstrations of sorrow to the former, 
which, however, again, yielded to time. 
Three years passed away, and the wolf was 
living happily with a dog which had been 
placed with him, when his master again 
appeared, and again the long-lost but well- 
remembered voice was instantly replied to 
by the most impatient cries, redoubled as 


soon as the poor fellow was at liberty ; 
rushing to his master, he placed his fore-feet 
on his shoulders, licking his face with every 
mark of the most lively joy, and menacing 
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the keepers who offered to remove him. A 
third separation, however, took place, but it 
was too much for the poor creature's tem- 
per; he became gloomy, refused his food, 
and for some time it was feared he would 
die. Time, however, which blunts the grief 
of wolves as well as of men, brought com- 
fort to his wounded heart, and his health 
gradually returned ; but, looking upon man- 
kind as false deceivers, he no longer per- 
mitted the caresses of any but his keepers, 
manifesting to all strangers the savageness 
and moroseness of his species. 

Another instance of the attachment of 
wolves is mentioned by Mr. Lloyd in his 
work on the Sports of the North, from 
which we have frequently quoted. Mr. 
Greiff, who had studied the habits of wild 
animals, for which his position as ofiier jig 
mistare afforded peculiar facilities, says: 
“T reared up two young wolves until they 
were full-grown. They were male and 
female. The latter became so tame that 
she played with me and licked my hands, 
and I had her often with me in the sledge 
in winter. Once when I was absent she got 
loose from the chain, and was away three 
days. When I returned home I went out on 
a hill and called, ‘Where’s my Tussa?’ as 
she was named, when she immediately came 
home, and fondled with me like the most 
friendly dog.” 

Between the dog and the wolf there is a 
natural enmity, and those animals seldom 
encounter each other on at all equal terms 
without a combat taking place. Should the 
wolf prove victorious, he devours his adver- 
sary, but if the contrary be the case, the 
dog leaves untouched the carcass of his 
antagonist. 

The wolf feeds on the rat, hare, fox, 
badger, roebuck, stag, reindeer, and elk; 
likewise upon blackcock and capercali. He 
is possessed of great strength, especially in 
the muscles of the neck and jaws, is said 
always to seize his prey by the throat, and 
when it happens to be a large animal, as the 
elk, he is often dragged for a considerable 
distance. 

After a deep fall of snow the wolf is un- 
usually ferocious; if he besmears himself 
with the blood of a victim, or is s0 wounded 
that blood flows, it is positively asserted 
that his companions will instantly kill and 
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In the year 1799 a peasant at Fredericks- 
hall in Norway was looking out of his cottage 
window, when he espied a large wolf enter 
his premises and seize one of his goats. At 
this time he had a child of eighteen months 
old in his arms; he incautiously laid her 
down in a small porch fronting the house, 
and, catching hold of a stick, the nearest 
weapon at hand, attacked the wolf, which 
was in the act of carrying off the goat. The 
wolf dropped this, and getting sight of the 
child, in the twinkling of an eye seized it, 
threw it across his shoulders, and was off 
like lightning. He made good his escape, 
and not a vestige was ever seen of the child. 

Wolves are found all over Scandinavia, 
but are most common in the Midland and 
Northern Provinces of Sweden. Like “ Elia,” 
they are very partial to young pig, a failing 
taken advantage of by sportsmen 
they sew up in a sack a small porker, leay- 
ing only his snout free, and place him in a 
sledge, to the back of which is fastened by a 
rope about fifty feet long, a small bundle of 
straw, covered with black sheepskin; this, 
when the sledge is in motion, dangles about 
like a young pig. 

During a very severe winter a party 
started in the vicinity of Forsbacka, well 
provided with guns, &c. On reaching a 
likely spot they pinched the pig, which 
squealed lustily, agd, as they anticipated, 
soon drew a multitude of famished wolves 
about the sledge. When these had ap- 
proached within range the party opened fire 
on them, and shot several; all that were 
either killed or wounded were quickly torn 
to pieces and devoured by their companions, 
but the blood with which the ravenous 
beasts had now glutted themselves only 
served to make them more savage than 
before, and, in spite of the fire kept up by 
the party, they advanced close to the sledge, 
apparently determined on making an instant 
attack. To preserve the party, therefore, 
the pig was thrown to the wolves, which 
had for a moment the effect of diverting 
their attention. Whilst this was going for- 
ward, the horse, driven to desperation by 
the near approach of the wolves, struggled 
and plunged so violently that he broke the 
shafts to pieces, galloped off, and made good 
his escape. The pig was devoured, and the 
wolves again threatened to attack the sports- 
men. The captain and his friends finding 
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matters had become serious, turned the 
sledge bottom up and took shelter beneath 
it, in which position they remained many 
hours, the wolves making repeated attempts 
to get at them by tearing the sledge with 
their teeth, but at length the party were 
relieved by friends from their perilous 
position. 

Lieutenant Oldenburg once witnessed a 
curious occurrence. He was standing near 
the margin of a large lake, which at that 
time was frozen over. At some little dis- 
tance from the land, a small aperture had 
been made for the purpose of procuring 
water, and at this hole a pig was drinking. 
Whilst looking towards the horizon, the 
Lieutenant saw a mere speck or ball, as it 
were, rapidly moving along the ice: pres- 
ently this took the form of a large wolf, 
which was making for the pig at top speed. 
Lieutenant Oldenburg now seized his gun, 
and ran to the assistance of the pig; but 
before he got up to the spot the wolf had 
closed with the porker, which, though of 
large size, he tumbled over and over in a 
trice. His attention was so much occupied, 
that Lieutenant Oldenburg was able to ap- 
proach within a few paces and dispatch 
him with a shot. A piece as large as a 
man’s foot had been torn out of the pig’s 
hind quarters ; and he was so terribly fright- 
ened that he followed the Lieutenant home 
like a dog, and would not quit his heels for 
a@ moment. 

Mr. Lloyd mentions an incident that befell 
him, in consequence of swine mistaking his 
dogs for wolves, to which they bear the 
most instinctive antipathy. One day, in the 
depth of winter, accompanied by his Irish 
servant, he struck into the forest, in the 
vicinity of Carlstadt, for the purpose of 
shooting capercali. Towards evening they 
came to a small hamlet, situated in the 
recesses of the forest. Here an old sow 
with her litter were feeding; and immedi- 
ately on seeing the two valuable pointers 
which accompanied the sportsman, she made 
a determined and most ferocious dash at 
them. The servant had a light spear in his 
hand, similar to that used by our lancers. 
This Mr. Lloyd seized, and directing Paddy 
to throw the dogs over a fence, received the 
charge of the pig with a heavy blow across 
the snout with the butt-end of the spear. 
Nothing daunted, she made her next attack 
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upon him; and, in self-defence, he was ob- 
liged to give her a home thrust with the 
blade of the spear. These attacks she re- 
peated three several times, always getting 
the spear up to the hilt in her head or neck. 
Then, and not before, did she slowly retreat, 
bleeding at all points. The peasants, sup- 
posing Mr. Lloyd to be the aggressor, as- 
sumed a very hostile aspect, and it was only 
by showing a bold bearing, and menacing 
them with his gun, that he escaped in safety. 

A poor soldier was one day, in the depth 
of winter, crossing the large lake called 
Storsyén, and was attacked by a drove of 
wolves. His only weapon was a sword, 
with which he defended himself so gallantly, 
that he killed and wounded several wolves, 
and succeeded in driving off the remainder. 
After a time, he was again attacked by the 
same drove, but was now unable to ex- 
tricate himself from his perilous situation in 
the same manner as before, for having ne- 
glected to wipe the blood from his sword 
after the former encounter, it had become 
firmly frozen to the scabbard. The fero- 
cious beasts, therefore, quickly closed with 
him, killed and devoured him. If we remem- 
ber aright, Captain Kincaid, the present 
gallant Exon of the Yeoman Guard, nearly 
lost his life at Waterloo, from a somewhat 
similar cause. He had been skirmishing all 
the earlier part of the day with the Rifles, 
when a sudden charge of French cavalry 
placed him in great danger. He essayed to 
draw his sabre, tugged and tugged, but the 
trusty steel had become firmly rusted to the 
scabbard ; and we believe that he owed his 
life to an accidental diversion of the attention 
of the attacking troopers. 

Closely resembling in many respects the 
wolf, the Jackal is widely spread over India, 
Asia, and Africa. These animals hunt in 
packs, and there are few sounds more star- 
tling to the unaccustomed ear, than a chorus 
of their cries. “We hardly know,” says 
Captain Beechey, “a sound which partakes 
less of harmony than that which is at 
present in question ; and indeed the sudden 
burst of the answering long protracted 
scream, succeeding immediately to the 
opening note, is scarcely less impressive 
than the roll of the thunder clap immediate- 
ly after a flash of lightning. The effect of 
this music is very much increased when the 
first note is heard in the distance, a circum- 
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stance which often occurs, and the answer- 
ing yell bursts out from several points at 
once, within a few yards or feet of the 
place where the auditors are sleeping.” 

Poultry and the smaller animals, together 
with dead bodies, are the ordinary food of 
jackals, but when rendered bold by hunger, 
they will occasionally attack the larger 
quadrupeds and even man. 

A bold, undaunted presence and defiant 
aspect, generally proves the best protection 
when an unarmed man is threatened by 
these or other animals, but artifice is some- 
times necessary. A ludicrous instance is 
related by an old quarter-master, (whom we 
knew some years ago,) in a small volume of 
memoirs. At Christmas, 1826, he was sent 
up the country to a mission, about thirty- 
two miles from San Francisco. He and the 
others erected a tent ; after which they all 
lay down on the ground. “TI slept like a 
top,” says he, “ till four the next morning, at 
which time I was awakened by the man 
whose duty it was to officiate as cook for 
the day, who told me if I would go up the 
village and get a light, he would have a 
good breakfast ready for the lads by the 
time they awoke. I must describe my dress, 
for that very dress saved my life. Over the 
rest of my clothing, as a seaman, I had a 
huge frock made from the skin of a rein- 
deer. It was long enough, wher let down, 
to cover my feet well, and turned up at 
foot, buttoning all round the skirt. At the 
top was a hood, made from the skin, taken 
off the head of a bear, ears and all, In 
front was a square lappel, which, in the 
day, hung loosely over the breast, but at 
night, buttoned just behind the ears, leaving 
only the mouth, nose, and eyes free for res- 
piration, so that one, with such a dress, 
might lie down anywhere and sleep, warm 
and comfortable. Mr. S——had given 
eight dollars for it in Kamtschatka, and, on 
our return to more genial climes, forgot the 
future, and gave it to me. Fancy, then, 
my figure thus accoutred, issuing from un- 
der the canvas tent, with a lantern in my 
hand. I had not advanced twenty yards, 
when first only two or three, and then an 
immense number of jackals surrounded me. 
I was at first disposed to think but lightly 
of them: but seeing their numbers increase 
so rapidly, I grew alarmed, and probably 
gave way to fear sooner than I ought. A 
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few shots from the tent would probably 
have sent them away with speed, but no 
one saw me. Every moment they drew 
closer and closer in a complete round, and 
seemed to look at me with determined 
hunger. | For some moments I remained in 
a most dreadful state of alarm. It just 
then occurred to me that I once heard of a 
boy who had driven back a bull out of a 
field by walking backwards on his hands’ 
and feet. Fortunate thought! I caught at 
the idea; in a moment I was on all fours, 
with my head as near the earth as I could 
keep it, and commenced cutting all the 
capers of which I was capable. The jackals, 
who no doubt had never seen so strange an 
animal, first stopped, then retreated, and, as 
I drew near the tent, flew in all directions, 
The men awoke just in time to see my 
danger, and have a hearty laugh at me and 
the jackals.” 

Our old friend was more fortunate than 
a certain youth who attempted to rob an or- 
chard by deluding a fierce bulldog with this 
approach @ posteriori, but who, to his sor- 
row, found the dog too knowing, for he 
carried to his dying day the marks of the 
guardian’s teeth in that spot where honor 
has its seat. 

This same quarter-master told us a quaint 
story of a fright another of the crew re- 
ceived from these jackals. 

Whilst at. San Francisco the ship’s crew 
were laying in a store of provisions; a 
large tent was erected on shore for salting 
the meat; the cooper lived in it, and hung 
up his hammock at ore end. The beef 
which had been killed during the day was 
also hung up all around, in readiness for 
salting. One night a large pack of jackals 
came down from the woods, and being at- 
tracted by the smell of the meat, soon got 
into the tent, and pulling at one of the 
sides of beef, brought it down with a crash, 
which woke the old cooper, who was a re- 
markably stout, and rather nervous man. 
Finding himself thus surrounded in the dead 
of the night by wild beasts, whose forms 
and size, dimly seen, were magnified by his 
fears, he fired off his musket, and clasping 
his arms, in an agony of terror, round a 
quarter of beef which hung close to his 
hammock, was found perfectly senseless by 
an officer who came to see the cause of the 
alarm. Some difficulty was experienced in 
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getting him to relinquish his hold of the 
beef—which he stuck to like a Briton—and 
it’ was several days before his nerves 
recovered from the shock of the fright. 

The wolf and jackal tribes are by no 
means without their use in the economy of 
nature, though from their predatory habits 
they are justly regarded as pests in the 
countries they infest; that they will disturb 
the dead and rifle the graves is true, but 
they also clear away offal, and with vul- 
tures, are the scavengers of hot countries; 
they follow on the track of herds, and put a 
speedy end to the weak, the wounded, and 
the dying ; they are the most useful, though 
most disgusting of camp followers, and after 
a battle, when thousands of corpses of men 
and horses are collected within a limited 
space, they are of essential service— 

“T stood in a swampy field of battle, 

With bones and skulls I made a rattle 

To frighten the wolf, and carrion crow, 

And the homeless dog—but they would not go; 

So off I flew—for how could I bear 

To see them gorge their dainty fare.” 
CoLeriner. 

Revolting and heart-sickening though 
such scenes may be, the evil is less than 
would result from the undisturbed decay of 
the dead: were that to take place, the air 
would hang heavy with pestilence, and the 
winds of Heaven laden with noisome ex- 
halations would carry death and desolation 
far and near, rendering still more terrible 
the horrors and calamities of war. 








Chree Porms. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


SONG OF THE MODERN TIME. 


Ox, how the world has alter’d since some fifty 
years ago! 

When boots and shoes would really serve to keep 
out rain and snow ; 

But double soles and broadcloth—oh, dear me, how 
very low 

To talk of such old-fashion’d things! when every 
one must know 

That we are well-bred gentlefolks, all of the 

modern time. 


We all meet now at midnight, and form “ a glitter- 
ing throng,” 

Where lovely angels walk quadrilles, and ne’er do 
PEté wrong; 
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Where eastern scents all fresh and sweet from 
“ Rowland’s” float along, 
And the name of a good old country-dance would 
sound like a Chinese gong 
Inthe ears of well-bred gentlefolks, all of the 
modern time. 


Young ladies now of sage sixteen must give their 
friends “ a rout,” 

And teach the cook and housemaid how to “ hand 
the things about ;” 

And they must pull Ma’s bedstead down, and | 
hurry, scout, and flout, P 

To have a fine refreshment-room, and “lay a supper 
out,” 

Like well-bred dashing gentlefolks, all of the 

modern time. 


Your beardless boys, all brag and noise, must 
“do the thing that’s right,” 

That is, they’ll drink champagne and punch, and 
keep it up all night: 

They’ll smoke and swear till, sallying forth at peep 
of morning light, 

The knock down some old woman, just to show 
how well they fight ; 

Like brave young English gentlemen, all of the 

modern time, : 


At the good old hours of twelve and one our 
grandsires used to dine, 

And quaff their horns of nut-brown ale, and eat 
roust beef and chine; 

But we must have our silver forks, ragouts, and~ 
foreign wine, 

And not sit down till five or six, if we mean to 
“ cut a shine,” 

Like dashing well-bred gentlefolks, all of the 

modern time. 


Our daughters now at ten years old must learn to 
squall and strum, 

And study shakes and quavers under Signor Fee- 
Foo-Fum ; 

They'll play concertoes, sing bravuras, rattle, scream, 
and thrum, 

Till you almost wish that you were deaf, or they, 
poor things, were dumb. 

But they must be like young genilefolks, all of 

the modern time. 


Our sons must jabber Latin verbs, and talk of a 
Greek root, 

Before they’ve left off pinafores, cakes, lollypops, 
and fruit ; 

They all have “splendid talents,” that the desk 

or bar would suit; 

Each darling boy would scorn to be “alow me- 
chanic brute :” 

They must be well-bred College youths, all of the 
modern time. 


But bills will come at Christmas tide, alas! alack- 
a-day! 

The creditors may call again, “ Papa’s not in the 
way ; 

He’s out of town, but certainly next week he’ll 
call and pay,” 
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And then his name’s in the “ Gazette ;” and this 
I mean to say 

Oft winds up many gentlefolks, all of the 
modern time. 


OH! NEVER BREATHE A DEAD ONE'S 
NAME. 


Ox, never breathe a dead one’s name 
When those who loved that one are nigh, 
It pours a lava through the frame 
That chokes the breast and fills the eye ; 
It strains a chord that yields too much 
Of piercing anguish in its breath ; 
And hands of mercy should not touch 
A string made eloquent by death. 


Oh, never breathe a lost one’s name 
To those who call’d that one their own! 
It only stirs the smouldering flame 
That burns upon a charnel-stone. 
The heart will ache and well-nigh break 
To miss that one for ever fled ; 
And lips of mercy should not wake 
A love that cherishes the dead. 


THE YOUNG MARINERS. 


Brep up beside the rugged coast, three brothers 
bold were we, 

Wild urchin mariners, who knew no play-place but 
the sea; 

We spurn’d all space the earth could give—the 
valley, hill, and field ; 

The main, the boundless main alone, our reckless 
sports could yield, 

We long had borrow’d sail and skiff—obliged to 
be content 

With any crazy, sluggard hull that kindly fisher 
lent: 

At last our spirits, like our limbs, all strong and 
broad had grown, 

And all our thoughts were centred in “a vessel of 
our own!” 


The eldest-born, our hope and pride, the brightest 
of the three, 

Had entered on the busy world, a sturdy shipwright 
he, 

And mighty project filled our heads—we sat in 
council sage, 

With earnest speech and gravity beseeming riper 


age: 

We dared to think, we dared to say, that he could 
frame a boat, 

And many others said the same, but question’d— 
“ would it float ?” » 

Yet lines were drawn and timbers bought, all well 
and wisely plann’d, 

And steadily he set to work to try his “’prentice 
hand.” 
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He soon gave proof of goodly skill, and built a tiny 


c 

While gray-hair’d sailors shook their heads, and 
beardless landsmen laugh’d. 

“Tis a sweet cockleshell,” cried they, “ well form’d 
to please a boy; 

With silken sails the thing will be a pretty water- 
toy !” 

We took their taunts all quietly, till she was fit to 
launch, 

And then some eyes began to find she look’d a 
little stanch. : 

All trim and neat, rigg’d out complete, we hail’d 
our fairy bark, 

And chose her name the “ Petrel,” from the bird of 
storm and dark. 


We three, and Will, the smuggler’s son, composed 
her stripling crew ; 

Her sheets were white as breaker’s spray, her 
pennon old true blue ; 

And blessed was the breezy hour, and happy 
wights were we, 

When first we gave her wings the wind, and saw 
her take the sea. 

She cleared the bay and shot away with free and 
steady speed ; 

Ne’er faster sped the desert child upon his Arab 
steed ; 

And though that squally day had served the fishers 
to deter, 

The Petrel fairly show’d us that it fail’d to frighten 
her. 


We recf’d—she slack’d; “Helm down!’—she 
tack’d: she scudded—went about: 

All nobly done, our hopes were won—what triumph 
fill’d our shout! 

And miser never prized his heaps, nor bridegroom 
loved bis bride, 

As we did our brave Petrel when she cut the 
booming tide. ” 

Full many a fearful trip we made; no hazard did 
we shun; 

We met the gale as readily as butterflies the sun. 

No terror seized our glowing hearts ; the blast but 
raised our mirth ; 

We felt as safe upon her planks as by our house- 
hold hearth. 


When many a large and stately ship lay rolling 
like a log, . 

With more of water in her hold than that which 
served for grog,— 

«“ What, ho !” we’d cry, while skimming by, “ look 
here, ye boasting band! 

Just see what boys, with water-toys and silken sails, 
can stand !” 

Old Nep might lash his dolphins on with fierce 
and splashing wrath, 

And summon all the myrmidons of death about 
his path ; 

The Triton trumpeter might sound his conch horn 
long and loud, 

Till scaly monsters woke and toss’d the billows to 
the cloud : 
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The Nereids might scream their glee, bluff Boreas 
“ howl and rave ; ‘ 
But still the little Petrel was as saucy as the wave. 
By day or night, in shade or light, a fitting mate 
was she 

To ramble with her sponsor-bird, and live on any 
Bea. 

She tempted with a witching spell, she lured us to 
forget 

A sister’s fear, a mother’s tear, a father’s chiding 
threat. 

Away we’d dash through foam and flash, and take 
the main as soon 

Amid the scowling tempest as beneath the summer 
moon. 


Some thirty years of toil and moil have done their 
work since then, 
And changed us three young mariners to staid and 
‘thoughtful men ; 
But when by lucky chance we meet, we ne’er for- 
get to note 
The perils that we dared with such a “ wee thing” 
of a boat. 
Oh! were it so that time could give some chosen 
moments back, 
Full well we know the sunniest that ever lit life’s 
track ; 
We'd ask the days beside the coast, of freedom, 
health, and joy— 
The ocean for our play-place, and the Petrel for 
our toy. . 





From “Sharpe’s Magazine.” 


Che Captive of Petermardvin : 


AN INCIDENT IN THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 
Translated from the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 


Ten days after our arrival at Eszek, the 
Ban Jellachich was desirous of conveying 
his troops by steam down the Danube, in 
order to direct them rapidly upon Illok, 
fifteen leagues below Eszek, but having 
learned that the Hungarians had raised 
some earth-works at Palanka on the left 
bank, and had mounted them with cannon, 
he resolved to- carry them by landing a 
brigade at Bukin, a village on the left bank 
below Palanka, and sent me forward in 
order to reconnoitre the banks of the river 
between these two villages. 

I started from Eszek on the 19th of May, 
at nightfall, and on the morrow, about ten 
o'clock in the morning, reached the village 
of Opatovaez. It was there I was to meet 
some pioneers charged with conveying me 
in a boat to the opposite bank; but these 
fellows had not yet arrived. After having 
waited for them a long time to no purpose, 
I obtained a boat from the principal man 

29 
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of the village, and taking three peasants as 
rowers, pushed out into the middle of the 
stream. The weather was frightful—the 
boat, forced upon one side by the wind, was 
filling with water, and threatened every 
instant to go to the bottom. At last I ar- 
rived in front of Bukin, and having found 
a place where the depth of the Danube 
allowed a steamer to approach near enough 
to the bank to land the troops, I leaped 
ashore, and repaired to a small windmill 
established on a boat near the bank of the 
river. I carried a musket in my hand. For 
fear of surprise, I cried out for the miller 
to come to me—he was a German, appeared 
to be well-disposed, and gave me all needful 
information as to the state and direction of 
the road by which the brigade must ad- 
vance through the woods, in order to. sur- 
prise Palanka. My three boatmen, not 
daring to approach the shore, wanted to 
stop, but the distance was too great to 
enable me to see whether there were any 
guns ranged along the bank of the river, or 
on a spot where some houses built along the 
shore still concealed me from observation : 
I forced them to row me until the boat was 
but a short distance from the shore—and 
then stood upright, fixing my attention 
upon the open square of the village. At 
this moment a Hungarian officer and fifteen 
men, armed with fusils, issued from behind 
a house ; I seized my gun, took aim at the 
officer, and exclaimed—*Halt there! I 
will fire upon the first man of you that 
steps forward.” He stopped short, and 
cried out to my boatmen to land. “Row 
off, row off, into the stream,” I commanded 
them, in a voice rendered menacing by 
peril. These cowards, apprehensive of a 


‘discharge, leaped out of the boat, and 


marched along the shore, one only excepted 
who, to help me to escape, pushed the boat 
out into the current. I then threw down 
my fusil, seized the oar, and struck out for 
the middle of the river; but the Hungarian 
soldiers, rushing into the water up to their 
waists, pointed their guns at me, and seized 
a rope which hung behind the boat, and 
dragged me to the shore. I trembled all 
over with rage. “Fear nothing,” said the 
officer to me; “we are not going to shoot 
you.” He then ordered their wagons to be 
got ready, and politely requested me to 
mount with him into the first ; he sat him- 
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self by my side, and placed my gun be- 
tween his knees. Two pandours,; whom he 
had ordered to load their guns, took their 
seats behind us; the boatmen were put into 
the two other vehicles, and we started for- 
ward at a gallop. 

The road followed the left bank of the 
Danube. I closely observed the ground, 
ready to leap into the river, and escape by 
swimming, wherever the road ran close 
enough to the shore, but everywhere on our 
right was a wide extent of meadows and 
marshes, and the Hungarians might have 
recaptured and shot me before I could have 
reached the Danube. When we passed ‘ 
through the conflagrated village of Futlak, 
I got down from the vehicle for a moment, 
with affected indifference, but one of the 
pandours jumped out as quickly as myself. 
I saw that I must give up all hopes of 
escape, and chewed up all the papers which 
might have furnished the Hungarians with 
any information as to our plans, At mid- 
night we arrived at Neusatz. The officer 
who conducted me placed me in the hands 
of acaptain of the regiment of Ferdinand 
D'Este, (one of those which had betrayed 
their oath,) and left me with the corps de 
garde, The soldiers, who still bore the im- 
perial colors, had preserved that profound 
respect, and that attachment to their lead- 
ers, which are the inherent virtues of an 
Austrian soldier. They brought me some 
bread and fresh water, and with affectionate 
care, spread out a blanket upon a bench in 
order that I might repose more comfortably. 
One of them having begun to speak of the 
Emperor in an insulting manner, the others 
compelled him to be silent—their military 
education had developed in their hearts a 
feeling of delicacy, with which I was greatly 
touched. 

At daybreak, as soon as a passage was 
opened by closing up the bridge of boats, 
which the Hungarians kept open during the 
night lest it should be destroyed by fire- 
rafts, the officer conducted me into the 
fortress of Peterwardein, before General 
Perczel, the commandant. I entered, saluted 
him proudly, and communicated to him my 
name. Perczel endeavored to put on the 
air of a man of the world, and said with 
affected politeness—“I shall ask you no 
questions about the operations of your 
army, I know beforehand that you would 





give no reply to them; for the rest, we 
know very well where the Ban now is, and 
await him with the utmost impatience. I 
may perhaps be entitled to shoot you, but 
we are not the set of uncivilized savages 
your army are pleased to imagine. You 
will remain a prisoner here,” he continued, 
after the lapse of a moment. He then 
called an officer, who conducted me into a 
casemate, or vaulted room, some eight feet 
broad and twenty long; the descent into it 
was by three steps, and it was lighted .by a 
window on a level with, the ground, four 
feet broad and three feet high, intended as 
an embrasure for a cannon, and defended 
by strong iron bars. It commanded a look- 
out over the fosse and counterscarp. At 
noon the provost charged with the care of 
the prisoners entered the cell, followed by a 
soldier bearing something to eat. The 
provost, who still wore the imperial uniform, 
appeared to be about fifty; his hair was 
already white, but a glance full of fire 
flashed from his gray eyes. His manner 
was grave and melancholy. As soon as the 
soldier had left us, he sat down on my 
couch, and began to talk with me; he told 
me how he had served forty years in a 
battalion of grenadiers; he spoke of the 
emperor with respect; and, as I thonght, 
seemed anxious to obtain my confidence; 
but I watched him, and held him in 
suspicion. At length he wished me a good 
night, and took his leave, 

I passed the whole afternoon in contriving 
a plan of escape. I examined the bars of 
the window, and having discovered a long 
piece of iron among a heap of old broken 
furniture thrown into the corner, I hid it 
away—this iron was quite strong enough to 
enable me to spring the lock, but I saw at 
once that I must give up the attempt to 
escape through the door which opened into 
the interior of the fortress, I should have 
been obliged, supposing this obstacle re- 
moved, to cross two lines of the fortifica- 
tions, and the advanced posts of the Hunga- 
rians—the thing was impossible. I endeay- 
ored to bend the bars of the window, but 
they were too massive ; nevertheless, I af- 
terwards succeeded in getting out two, so 
that I was able to push my head between 
them. It was not from the inside of the 
casemate that I had any chance of escaping— 
by the door or by the window flight was 
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alike impossible, and the walls too were six 
feet thick. 

At noon on the following day, the 22d of 
May, the Provost entered the casemate as 
before ; he told me he had orders to allow 
me to take an hour’s exercise. I tried to 
appear indifferent, but could scarcely con- 
ceal my delight—for I was now able to de- 
vise new methods of making my escape. 
The Provost took me to an esplanade planted 
with trees, surrounded with steep grassy 
slopes, which led up to the ramparts. At 
the foot of the ramparts flowed the Danube ; 
I saw at once the possibility of escape, by 
throwing myself into the river and swim- 
ming away; but I resolved to wait some 
days to reflect maturely upon my plan be- 
fore I carried it into execution. The Provost 
began again to speak of the Emperor, of his 
own devotion to the Imperial cause, (he 
was a Slavonian of Eszek,) but I stood on 
my guard, convinced that he had his orders 
to play this part to worm himself into my 
confidence, and get out of me our plans and 
our strength. I had no longer a shadow of 
doubt, when on the morrow, he said to me 
with an excitement which brought tears into 
his eyes, “ Captain, I have a heavy weight 
upon my mind, I cannot support this Hun- 
garian tyranny. Is the Emperor then pow- 
erless? How are we to deliver ourselves 
from this thraldom? Ah! Captain, if it 
could but be shortly.” “Softly, patience, 
Kussmaneck, (such was the name of the 
Provost,) patience, that will come in due 
time,” I said to him with a smile, looking at 
him with a sarcastic air, that he might see 
I was not to be the dupe of his fine senti- 
ments of fidelity. “How are we to obtain 
our deliverance ?” he continued, without be- 
ing at all disconcerted.; “has the Ban then a 
powerful army?” This last question con- 
firmed me more strongly in my ill opinion of 
the man. 

Nevertheless, on the 24th, after having 
walked by my side for some time in silence, 
Kussmaneck said to me: “There are here 
several of us attached by heart, as well as 
by our oaths, which we have never violated, 
tothe Emperor. We are here in spite of 
ourselves.” He then stopped and looked 
into my face, as if hesitating to speak, as 
though he wished to confide something to 
me, but was afraid to do so, The expres- 
sion of his countenance was 80 sincere, that 
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it gave me confidence in him, and I ceased 
to reply to his words by a smile of incredu- 
lous doubt. “Two subaltern artillery offi- 
cers,” he continued, “a young Croat named 
Gerberich, the proprietor of the bridge of 
boats, and I myself, are ready to run all 
risks to re-establish the emperor’s authority 
within the fortress.” The Provost hesitated 
yet a moment. “And so, to tell you the 
whole, we have at command, Captain, the 
means of writing to Colonel Mamula; we 
can even get to him by creeping in a boat 
along the shore of the Danube by night. 
It is thus that Brauenstein, the subaltern, 
was able to arrange signals with him, in- 
forming him when the Hungarians were 
getting ready for the attack. From one of 
the redoubts of the line of circumvallation 
the house of Brauenstein is visible. When 
the Hungarians were proposing to attack the 
Colonel, the subaltern gave notice to him by 
placing a light in his window at night, and 
if in the daytime, by hanging out a black 
cloak against the white wall of the house. 
Captain,” continued Kussmaneck, “you are 
our superior in rank, you must be our lead- 
er, we must hazard every thing; and the 
moment is propitious, At night there are 
but fifteen hundred men in the fortress, the 
rest of the garrison encamp at the ‘Téte du 
Pont,’ in Neusatz, and it takes more than 
two hours to close the bridge of boats and 
re-establish the passage.” I recommended 
him to ascertain the exact number of the 
soldiers in the fortress, to inform himself. of 
the strength of the guard charged with the 
care of the gates, to find out the days when 
the Honveds were on duty, and I arranged 
with him to let me speak with the two 
subalterns at our usual hour of exercise. 

I employed a part of the night in consid- 
ering by what means we could second'a 
nocturnal attack by Colonel Mamula, and 
give entrance to his troops by seizing one of 
the gates of the fortress, An idea came into 
my head: Kussmaneck had told me that he 
held prisoners in other casemates near my 
own; namely, eighty soldiers of Croatian 
and Slavonian regiments condemned to hard 
labor—some for ten years, others for fifteen 
or twenty, by the Imperial councils of war 
during the year that preceded the revolt. 
These convicts were all Croats or Slavonians, 
for the Hungarians had given their liberty 
to such of their nation as were found among 
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them, and had incorporated them into their 
Honved regiments. These soldiers were all 
condemned for robbery with violence and 
assassination, or murder committed without 
premeditation. Kussmaneck might strike 
their irons—they might give us their help. 
The hope of liberty, the desire of vengeance, 
and a feeling of national hatred, would con- 
vert these unbridled men, accustomed to the 
sight of bloodshed, into a troop ready to un- 
dertake any thing, forced as they would be 
to perish, rather than stop short in their work 
when once the signal should be given them. 

The next day, at one o'clock in the after- 
noon, Kussmanéck took me out, and con- 
ducted me near the ramparts. Brauenstein 
and Kraue (the two subalterns) walked up 
and down, apparently as if unconcerned ; he 
made them a signal, and they followed us 
into a narrow path formed by some piles of 
wood arrayed as ina timber-yard. Brauen- 
stein was fair, pale, and apparently delicate, 
Kraue was broad in the shoulders, with a 
large head, heavy eyebrows, and a firm and 
steady expression. We agreed upon the 
way in which every thing should be conduct- 
ed. Kussmaneck during the night was to 
liberate the convicts, who were to be formed 
beforehand into four bodies, of four-and- 
twenty each. The muskets of the guard, 
who guarded the gate of the fortress on the 
side next Belgrade, were ranged by night be- 
fore the guard-house whilst the soldiers slept 
—a single sentinel had charge of them. 
To rush upon this sentinel, seize the thirty 
muskets, put to death the sleeping soldiers, 
and obtain possession of the gate—such was 
the measure with which we were to begin; 
and as the captain, I was to be the leader of 
this band. Kussmaneck, with another four- 
and-twenty convicts, was to seize upon three 
pieces of cannon, which during the night re- 
mained loaded, and the match lighted upon 
the esplanade ready in case of attack, and 
once master of these guns he was to draw 
up his troop against the rampart, turn the 
guns round, and hold himself ready to fire 
upon the Hungarians. Brauenstein and 
Kraue charged themselves with the conduct 
of the other troops, and with them were to 
enter into the barracks and seize on the 
muskets of the sleeping soldiers, While this 
was going on, Colonel Mamula, apprised by 
a discharge of musketry, was to push on 
some bodies of cavalry full gallop for the 
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gate which I held with my men, and then 
throw himself into the fortress at the head 
of all his infantry. Without exaggerating 
our forces and our chances, and even sup- 
posing that part of the plan should fail, we 
should still be in a position to maintain the 
fight and keep open the Belgrade gate during 
half an hour, for our men would be forced 
to fight to the death rather than surrender to 
be afterwards massacred or shot. It was 
necessary to write to Colonel Mamula, to 
arrange with him his plan of attack and 
give him all the necessary details. Gerbe- 
rich had himself proposed to carry to the 
colonel the papers we should have to send 
him; he was the only one who now had it 
in his power to accept this dangerous mis- 
sion. Ata time when the Hungarians had 
not as yet doubled their. outposts, Brauen- 
stein and Kraue had succeeded in gliding 
through the lines and eluding their vigilance ; 
but now, this seemed to be almost impossi- 
ble. As to Gerberich, by pretending that 
he had some business between the fortress 
and the inner line of the outposts, he might 
obtain a permit to visit them, and afterwards 
contrive to slip across the outposts into the 
open country ;—it was undoubtedly to risk 
his life, but this he was prepared to do. 

At last, when every thing was arranged, 
in order that I might not have to reproach 
myself with letting these men rush blindly 
upon their deaths, I told them plainly, that 
if our enterprise should not succeed, or if it 
should happen to be discovered, nothing 
could save us, and that we should be all of 
us infallibly shot. I then watched the ex- 
pression of their countenances. Brauenstein 
replied to me, calmly, “ Captain, we are not 
afraid of death: whether we are shot in 
this place, or killed by musketry upon the 
field of batile like our comrades in the 
army, matters little—it is a soldier's death. 
I wish to serve the Emperor as I have 
sworn to do; and, if it must be so, die for 
the Emperor like a brave soldier ; and may 
God enable me to do so!” he exclaimed, 
raising his hand with the utmost energy. 

These brave men were all married, and 
had each of them several children. “ Well '” 
said I to them, to assure myself for the last 
time of their firmness, “ if every thing should 
succeed, it is I who have every thing to 
win. The emperor will give me the cross 
of Maria Theresa, and I am decided rather 
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to risk every thing than die by inchés in 
this casemate; but as to yourselves, you 
will get no other reward than a medal of 
merit, or perhaps the grade of an officer. If 
we are all shot, what is to become of your 
wives and children?” “The emperor will 
take care-of them,” replied Kussmaneck. 
I then wrung their hands with warmth, and 
took my leave of them, and Kussmaneck 
reconducted me to my casemate. 

I passed all the remainder of the day in 
writing to Colonel Mamula on a slip of fine 
paper, which when rolled up was not thicker 
than my little finger, and was but three 
inches in length. I gave it to Kussmaneck 
to hand over to Gerberich, and told him to 
charge him expressly not to conceal the 
paper in his boots or clothes, but to hold it 
crushed up in his hand, so that he might 
swallow it if he were arrested; but 
Brauenstein, having learned during the 
evening that some change was to be made 
among the troops having charge of the 
posts, moved also, as I believe, by the noble 
desire of partaking in every danger, desired 
to transmit these concluding particulars to 
Colonel Mamula. His handwriting was 
large, he neglected to use thin paper, and 
notwithstanding my advice, he suffered Ger- 
berich to put the two letters between the 
cloth and lining of his coat. 

Gerberich had procured a permit signed 
by the commandant of the fortress, allowing 
him to go to one of his vineyards situated 
upon the circle of the Hungarian outposts. 
On the 27th, at noon, he left the fortress, 
and was to return the same evening with a 
reply from Colonel Mamula. I crouched 
down in the opening of the window, whence, 
by pressing my face against the bars, I 
could see the bridge which crossed the 
fosse in front of the Belgrade gate. It was 
by this gate that Gerberich was to re-enter 
in the evening. I was not without uneasi- 
ness, but notwithstanding ready for any 
event. It had just struck three o'clock; I 
heard steps in the corridor, the grounding 
of muskets fell on my ear, the door opened, 
Kussmaneck appeared on the threshold ; an 
officer and four soldiers pushed him by the 
shoulders into the middle of the casemate ; 
the officer stopped, regarded me a long while 
with an expression of ill-suppressed fury, 
then departed and left me alone with Kuss- 
maneck, 
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We were both oppressed by our feel- 
ings, and unable to speak to each other. 
It would have been unmanly to express 
regret; Kussmaneck paced up and down 
the casemate, his hands crossed behind his 
back. Isat down on my bed, stunned by 
the ideas that crowded in upon my brain. 
I felt most painfully excited, and in order 
to overcome this, I said at length to Kuss- 
maneck, while trying to appear calm: 
“ Well, what is it they are going to do with 
us?” “You know it well, Captain,” he 
calmly replied ; “ we shall all be shot before 
the four-and-twenty hours have passed over 
us.” A few moments afterwards, and they 
came to fetch him and imprison him in an- 
other place. I passed the whole evening 
walking up and down the casemate, sup- 
pressing the beating of my heart, and trying 
to quiet myself by the reflection that I was 
in the same situation as the officer who, 
mortally wounded in battle, knows that he 
has but a few hours to live. During these 
hours, I said to myself, he has to struggle 
with his sufferings, while I am still at this 
moment full of life and strength. Towards 
midnight, worn out with emotion, I stretched 
myself upon my pallet and fell into a pro- 
found sleep. ; 

On the morrow, the 28th of May, I awoke 
about seven in the morning. I felt myself 
full of vigor. I went to the window ; the 
weather was superb. I concluded that all 
the population of the city would pour forth 
to see the execution, and I resolved to show 
these Hungarians with what intrepidity the 
soldiers of the Emperor could march to 
their deaths; incessantly repeating to my- 
self, with a feeling of pride, “I am a gen- 
tleman, and an officer of the Emperor.” 

At nine, a Hungarian provost came in 
search of me. Two soldiers marched in my 
rear. The street was full of people. I 
passed before these groups with a lofty 
front. I was conducted into the hall where 
the council was held: seven officers and a 
military auditor were seated round a table: 
my eyes endeavored to read on their coun- 
tenances the feelings with which they were 
animated. One young officer turned away 
his head, as if his heart had beforehand 
protested against the judgment ; the others 
were serious and impassible, or wore an 
ironical smile upon their lips. The chief of 
the council asked me, while handing me the 
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roll of paper taken upon Gerberich, “ Is this 
your writing?” “It is,” was my reply. 
He then put to me for form the usual 
questions prescribed by military law ; then 
the provost conducted me into another hall. 
My four companions were there. I went up 
to them and wrung their hands, while en- 
deavoring to conceal from them my feelings. 
Kussmaneck was calm: his features, worn 
by age, displayed nothing but indifference 
and resignation, Kraue was quiet, but his 
look had lost nothing of its audacity; his 
lips smiled in disdain. Brauenstein alone 
appeared to be powerfully affected ; he was 
youthful and handsome; some big tears 
rolled down his cheeks; he lifted up to me 
his large blue eyes, and said, “I weep for 
my wife and poor little children.” “Cour- 
age! courage! Brauenstein: the Emperor 
will take care of them,” I replied, in a tone 
which I still endeavored to keep firm, feel- 
ing his own emotion stealing over me, Ger- 
berich I deeply pitied ; he was the youngest 
of the whole. Urged by his attachment 


for the imperial cause, he had come forward 
to share our dangers, and now he was about 
to die. There he stood, supported by the 
wall; the anticipation of death caused his 


teeth to chatter, and his entire frame to 
tremble. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian officers had 
deliberated, and one of them crossed the 
hall, holding a paper in his hand. I had 
assisted several times at councils of war, 
and knew that.this paper was the sentence 
of death, which he carried for signature to 
the commandant of the fortress. At the 
end of some minutes the provost placed 
me, as well as my companions, between a 
dozen soldiers, who were to reconduct us to 
prison while awaiting the execution. I 
walked the foremost. I heard the word 
erschossen (to be shot) repeated around me. 
I saw upon a balcony a couple of men and 
a young woman: the young men raised 
their hats as I passed, and the young 
woman put forth her hand, in which she held 
a handkerchief, as if to give me encourage- 
ment. Doubtless they were some family 
attached to the imperial cause. I raised 
my head and smiled at them, as if to say 
that I would not flinch, but do it honor, I 
entered my casemate: the door, kept by 
two soldiers, remained open, and I saw 
afar, in the chamber which Kussmaneck had 
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occupied, his wife and daughter, who were 
uttering the most distressing groans—it 
seems to me that I can hear them sitill. 
“My father! my father!” cried the poor 
girl, with a loud voice, asif to call him to 
her: she raised convulsively her arms above 
her head, then, trembling and exhausted, 
supported herself by her forehead against 
the wall. I pitied them; but at length 
their cries and wailings disturbed me: they 
forced me to think upon my mother and her 
grief, and I felt that I was becoming un- 
manned. I had preserved a ring upon which 
a little diamond was mounted. I drew it 
from my finger, and wrote upon one of 
the panes,—“ Adieu! dear parents, I am 
about to be shot. I am tranquil and re- 
signed. I die full of faith and hope. Dear 
mother, my only grief is your own.” I 
then took off the ribbon of my cross, in 
order to place it over my heart when led to 
execution, and, sitting on my bed, I retraced 
in memory the ancient recollections of my 
family. I recalled every detail of the heroic 
death of Lord Strafford, which I had never 
read without feeling myself moved to ad- 
miration. I tried to maintain a kindred 
firmness of soul. The illusions that I had 
nourished in my heart I was now called 
upon to abandon ; but at this supreme mo- 
ment I might still hope to acquire an in- 
crease of honor. 

The clock sounded the hours—two o'clock, 
three o'clock had passed—the execution 
was to have taken place within the four-and 
twenty hours, A ray of hope shot into my 
heart; but it entirely deprived me of calm- 
ness. I now became powerfully excited.” 
All the rest of the day I walked rapidly up 
and down my casemate, seeking to wear 
down by fatigue my mental and bodily un- 
easiness. Exhausted at length, I flung my- 
self upon my couch, Next morning, at nine 
o’clock, the Hungarian provost, followed by 
four soldiers, came in quest of me. I was 
calm and tranquil, and felt no further 
emotion when they said they were to con- 
duct me once more into the hall of council, 
where the Hungarian officers were together. 
At the orders of the leader, two old men 
were brought in, and the provost demanded 
of me which of them had offered me money. 
This they did for the following reason: the 
proprietor of the bridge of boats, named 
Bobek, a citizen of Peterwardein, rich, and 
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devoted to the emperor, being secretly in- 
formed, some days before, by Brauenstein, 
that an enterprise was preparing to restore 
the fortress into the hands of the emperor, 
had approached me while walking about 
under the custody of Kussmaneck. He told 
me that if I had need of money, his fortune, 
amassed by the toll and construction of the 
bridge of boats over the Danube, was at 
the Emperor’s service, and that he would 
advance me whatever money I might re- 
quire. In consequence of this, I had men- 
tioned in the papers taken on Gerberich 
that I had no need of money, with which 
an inhabitant of the city had offered to 
furnish me. The irritated Hungarians knew 
not upon whom to fix their suspicions. 
When I told them that I had never set eyes 
on these old men, the chief of the council 
ordered them to fetch another of the towns- 
people; but I then exclaimed, with a firm 
and resolute voice, “It is of no avail, since 
I will never point out the man who offered 
me that money.” I learned afterwards that 
Bobek, finding they were in search of the 
person who had offered money to the Aus- 
trian officer, in order to carry out the plot, 
had believed that he was on the point of 
being discovered, and knowing that he 
would infallibly be shot, had been seized 
with violent cramps, and was a dead man 
the following morning. Bobek, not knowing 
how the offer he made to me had become 
known to the Hungarians, may well have 
imagined that the fear of death had wrung 
from me a confession of it, and that thus I 
had betrayed him. The idea tormented me 
for a long time afterwards. 

I was reconducted into my casemate. 
Two long days passed away. At some 
moments I recovered my hopes; but I re- 
pulsed from my heart the struggles which 
these hopes, which might prove to be de- 
ceptive, kept up with the gloomy resolution 
which sustained me. Hope seemed at 
instants to restore me to life, and then, a 
moment afterwards, she gave me up again 
to death: I thrust her angrily from me. 

On Thursday, the 31st of May, the provost 
told me that the sentence of the council of 
war had been sent to Debreczin to the 
Hungarian ministry by General Paul Kiss, 
who had replaced Perczel in the command 
of the fortress. I estimated the number of 
‘days required by the courier to return from 
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Debreczin. Knowing that the army of the 
Ban must be on its march, I invoked it with 
my whole soul, hoping that its approach 
might perhaps. bring me some favorable 
chance, and even that when the reply from 
Debreczin should reach the city, they would 
not dare to execute the sentence while the 
Ban was in the presence of the fortress. 
The time rolled away in these gloomy alter- 
natives, At length, on the morning of the 
12th of June, the cannon began to thunder 
over my head and about the ramparts. 
The Hungarians did not cease firing during 
the whole day. In the evening a red glare 
lighted up all the counterscarp, and I 
imagined that the suburbs must be on fire. 
On the following day, in the afternoon, the 
cannon began to thunder again, but the 
firing ceased at the end of half an hour. 
Every day I heard some discharges of 
artillery. I thus knew that the army of the 
Ban was before Neusatz, and invested the 
fortress on the left bank, and the courier 
sent to Debreczin could not effect his return. 
I recovered some of my hopes; but as, 
towards the end of June, the cannon ceased 
its roar during several days, I concluded 
that the Ban had retired. I afterwards 
found the Ban in fact had attacked the 
“téte du pont” of the bridge which unites 
the city of Neusatz to the fortress of Peter- 
wardein. The Hungarians opened : upon 
Neusatz the fire of a hundred-and-twenty 
pieces of artillery, forced the Ban to abandon 
the city, which was thus reduced to ashes. 
The 2d of July, as I paced slowly up and 
down my casemate, I saw a Hungarian 
officer, a captain of artillery, crossing the 
threshold. He stopped a moment to look 
me full in the face: I continued my walk; 
when he seized the sentinel by the shoulder,, 
and exclaimed, “Take care that dog does 
not escape you, or you shall answer for it.” 
Then, as I passed before him, he shook his 
fist at me, with a visage inflamed with 
wrath, and said, “ Yes, yes, you base black 
and white* hound : I must see to it that you 
are shot.” I imagined the sentence of death 
must have arrived from Debreczin. My 
strength suddenly left me ; a piercing cramp 
convulsed my chest, and I was obliged to 
throw myself upon my pallet. One of the 
soldiers, alarmed at the cries of pain which 





* The imperial colors. 
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my sufferings now and then wrung from 
me, told one of his comrades to go and seek 
a physician. The physician speedily ar- 
rived; but, as be approached me, and, 
agonized with pain,I called to him to 
request his help, the provost desired him to 
go out. Fury restored to me my strength: 
I rushed on the provost, to seize him by the 
throat and revenge myself: the provost 
leaped out of the casemate, and the sentinel 
stoppedme with his musket. At the end 
of half-an-hour, the military physician-in- 
chief entered my casemate: he felt my 
pulse, and toward evening a soldier brought 
to me a bottle. I drank its contents, and, 
feeling a great heat through my whole 
body, I imagined that I had been poisoned. 
The commandant of the fortress, I thought, 
dares not have me shot, for fear of having 
to answer for my death, if some day the 
chances of war should force him to capitu- 
late ; but now it will be supposed that I 
have been carried off by the cholera. The 
night appeared wearily long. The physi- 
cian returned about eight o'clock. I had 
resolved to draw from him a statement of 
my condition. “Doctor, doctor,’ I said to 
him, “I am poisoned: tell me the truth.” 
“No, no,” he cried, with a voice full of 
emotion ; “ never would I have consented to 
any thing of the sort.” He took my hand; 
some-tears rolled down his cheeks: “ No, 
never !” he continued : “ I have a wife and 
children, and I fear the judgment of God.” 

I was weak, but tranquil. I prayed God 
to leave me my energy. I felt youth strug- 
gle with the malady within me, and I soon 
recovered my entire strength. I sat me 
down on the window, whence I could see 
the bridge by passing my head between the 

+ bars. In the morning the first beams of the 
sun penetrated obliquely into my casemate ; 
it was a great delight to me to warm my- 
self in their beneficent glow, and to follow 
them to the moment when the day, as it 
rolled on, brought back the obscurity of my 
prison, Before my window, on the counter- 
scarp, and on a dry part of the fosse, were 
encamped some poor families, whose houses 
in the suburbs had been burned down. 
These unhappy beings were without shelter, 
and almost without food: the cholera was 
decimating them; and almost every day I 
saw some of them carried away in a blanket. 
I remember one child, about twelve years 





old; I heard him erying out for several days. 
together. His screams of agony resembled 
those of a wild beast. The malady con- 
tracted all his limbs: I saw him coil him- 
self up and bury his head between his knees, 
then on a sudden throw himself at full 
length, violently jerking out his arms. A 
woman, doubtless his mother, hung over him, 
and sustained his head. One evening I per- 
ceived that he moved no longer, and I ima- 
gined that he must be dead. 

The 12th of July, during the night, I was 
awakened by the grounding of muskets on 
the pavement of the corridor ; an officer fol- 
lowed by four soldiers entered my casemate, 
holding a lantern in his hand. I leaped 
from my bed, and raised myself before him ; 
he passed the lamp upto my face, then walk- 
ed round the casemate, scrutinizing the walls, 
and finally went away. I heard the clang 
of muskets in the neighboring casemate, and 
supposed it was the inspecting officer en- 
gaged in making his round. 

The time dragged slowly along; every 
morning I wrote the day and the month on 
my window-pane with the little diamond of 
my ring. I strove to forget my situation, 
and my mind wandered freely among the 
green plains of Styria, or among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. Some verses of an 
elegy by Titus Strozzi often came to my 
memory, and I wrote them upon the 
pane :— 

Sed jam summa venit fatis ungentibus hora 

Ah! nec amica mihi, nec mihi mater adest ; 


Altera ut ore legat proper suspiria vite, 
Altera uti condat lumina et ossa tegat. 


The remembrance of these verses delighted 
me—it was a consolation to me to read them 
over once again. Notwithstanding, I soon 
recovered all my strength ; I desired to live. 
The hope of some day avenging myself ex- 
cited, sustained me. I passed almost the 
whole day crouched in the entrance of the 
window ; some persons often stopped to look 
at me. I then precipitately retired for fear 
of attracting the attention of the sentinel. 
One day when the sun was setting, a young 
woman passed along the bridge holding 
some flowers in her hand ; she stopped, and 
knowing probably that I was an officer of 
the Emperor, she pulled the flowers to 
pieces, and threw them towards the bars of 
my window. I wished I had been able to 
thank her for this token of sympathy, which 
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gave me extreme comfort. Several times, 
also, I observed a young priest upon the 
bridge: when he found himself alone, he 
stopped and saluted me. 

The 21st of July, the provost told me that 
Kraue had died in the casemate where he 
had been confined, and that he had desired 
to bid me adieu. The 27th, in the morning, 
he entered anew into my cell. His counte- 
nance was bathed in sweat, his eyes were 
fixed upon the ground, he wiped with his 
handkerchief some drops of blood which 
stained his collar. “Captain,” he said to 
me, “ Kussmaneck, Brauenstein, and Gerbe- 
rich, have just been shot; for yourself, you 
are toremain here a prisoner.” I would not 
fasten upon this hope. I feared lest I was 
reserved for execution in the afternoon or 
on the following day. It was not till the 
morrow, the 28th of July, on the evening 
when the provost told me the execution had 
taken place in consequence of the order re- 
ceived in Debreczin, that I comprehended 
that I was out of danger. The presence of 
the Ban before Neusatz had delayed the ar- 
rival of the courier from Debreczin, and when 
the sentence was sent to Georgey, in order 
to receive his sanction, the imperial army 
had every where advanced triumphantly 
into the heart of Hungary, under the com- 
mand of General Haynau. Whether Georgey 
had been urged by compassion, or whether 
he feared for the future at a moment when 
the Hungarian cause appeared to be lost, he 
refused to sign the sentence which was to 
condemn an officer to death. 

My three companions all died courageous- 
ly; they felt themselves soldiers of the Em- 
peror. The years which they had passed in 
the army had given them that lofty pride of 
caste which they had never belied, and their 
heroic death was a final testimony of their 
devotion.* 

At last, on the 28d of August, the provost 
came to announce that he had orders to con- 
duct me to the Commandant of the fortress, 
We traversed the square, and I knew not 
how to admire sufficiently the blue sky, and 
the green trees upon the esplanade. The 
Commandant paced pensively up and down 
his chamber ; his face was pale and thin, and 
his countenance wore an air of gloom. “The 
chances of war have turned against us,” he 
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said; “the cause of Hungary is lost. The 
army of Georgey exists no longer. He has 
been forced to lay down his arms; here is a 
letter which a messenger from him has just 
brought me. He urges me to give up the 
fortress, and on the demand of General 
Haynau, he requires me to restore you to 
liberty. You are free, but remain in your 
casemate: my soldiers are exasperated—I 
will not be responsible for their behavior.” 
I asked him if any thing had happened to 
the Ban, and if his army had not fought 
some engagement since the end of May. He 
praised the bravery of our leaders, and of 
our troops, and spoke of the battle of Hagyes, 
where the Hungarians had been conquerors, 
with a modesty that surprised me. Then 
with an affectation of politeness, he returned 
me my watch, a seal ring, and 600 florins 
which had been taken from me when I was 
made prisoner. “You had a handsome 
sabre,” he continued, “I regret that I am 
unable to return it tg you; but Major Bozo, 
to whom I gave it in charge, is at this pres- 
ent time at Komorn ;* accept this one in its 
place,” and he handed me one of his own 
sabres. After a moment, he exclaimed with 
asigh, “The French have abandoned us; we 
had fully relied on their assistance |” “Had 
vou then any secret promise?” I inquired. 
“Not so,” he replied, “ but was not the rev- 
olutionary attitude that France had assumed 
towards Europe a token for us, a guarantee 
which sustained our hopes?” He after- 
wards spoke to me at length, of Isaszeg and 
Tapio-Bicske ; he would not believe that at 
Tapio-Bicske, the brigade Rastech had main- 
tained the combat alone; he praised the 
bravery of the Ottochaner, who, at the battle 
of Isaszeg, had defended the forests; then, 
after a moment’s silence, he said, “I fully 
expect to be shot,” and he stopped before 
me as if to await my reply. I might have 
revenged myself, and played off on him an 
affected pity, by confirming him in the idea 
that he had no mercy to expect, but I was 
too happy to think of vengeance, and I told 
him I felt certain that the Emperor would 
display his clemency. “It is all over with 
us,” he resumed, “it would be madness to 
defend this fortress, to keep up the war by 
ourselves, But I am no longer master of 
my troops; you will soon discover what is 





* It should be observed that the emperor took 
care of the families of these unhappy men. 





* After the capitulation of Komorn, this sabre 
was returned to me by Major Bozo. 
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the state of affairs.” He made me sit down. 
Some minutes afterwards his aid-de-camp 
came to tell him that ten officers and subal- 
terns convoked by his orders, and chosen 
from the battalions by their comrades, were 
in readiness without. He ordered them to 
be admitted, read to them the letter of 
Georgey, and proposed to them to surrender 
the fortress into the hands of the Imperial 
troops. Up to that very moment, he had 
amused the garrison, cut off from all inter- 
course with the rest of Hungary, with the 
most delusive hopes ; every day he had pro- 
claimed to them fresh victories, and now 
these men looked upon themselves as be- 
trayed. They began to speak with threat- 
ening voices, and to strike the floor with 
their sabres: one of them in particular ex- 
claimed like a madman—“I am a Hunga- 
rian and a gentleman; I will blow up the 
fortress rather than surrender.” General 
Paul Kiss remained calm and impassible. I 
admired his firmness ; he threatened to have 
this officer shot, and having contrived to 
pacify the others, he insisted on their being 
silent. He repeated to them that all was 
over; but his officers maintained that this 
could hardly be ; and at length they con- 


sented to choose among themselves’ an offi- 
cer, a subaltern, and a soldier, and send them 
with a safe-conduct to Georgey, to ascertain 
from his own lips if every thing was indeed 
lost to the Hungarian cause, “If it be so,” 
said one of them in a loud voice, “ we shall 
know what we have next to do.” The gen- 


eral then dismissed them. “You see,” he 
said to me, “I am to be massacred by my 
own people, or shot by yours! I have 
gained my different promotions sword in 
hand. I am prepared for all events. The 
Hungarians,” he continued, smiling, “are not 
afraid to die.” 

On the following day at noon, I was to 
leave the fortress with the officer sent to 
Georgey, but General Kiss, fearing for me 
the vengeance of his soldiers, exasperated by 
the defeat of their army, caused me to de- 
part at four o’clock in the morning. The 
dawn of day lighted up the horizon. At 
length I felt myself free. I turned back a 
moment to cast one look upon the fortress 
while thinking how many mortal sufferings 
had been inclosed within its walls. I pur- 
sued the road to Temeswar in order to re- 
join the Ban. I hoped yet to take a share 
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in some engagement, but I soon felt myself 
unable to stand the jolting of my vehicle, 
so much was I enfeebled by anxiety and 
bad nourishment. I therefore had myself 
rowed up the right bank of the Danube, 
and repaired to Colonel Mamula, He and 
all his officers embraced me affectionately : 
for a long time it had been supposed that I 
was shot. During the entire day I got 
them to relate to me our glorious engage- 
ments, as well as the sufferingssof our army. 
These victories had been very dearly pur- 
chased. Many of my companions were 
dead, and many of our soldiers killed in 
daily encounters. The brave Captain Frei- 
berg, who had been my companion during 
the whole campaign, had his head carried 
off by a cannon-ball—Tascis had his face 
torn to pieces by a bursting shell, so that I 
no longer inquired, without hesitation, the 
news concerning those who were dear to me. 

Our officers told me how Gerberich had 
been taken.—Having contrived.to slip across 
the outposts, he then set off at a run to get 
to the line of circumvallation; but being 
pursued by the Hungarians, and seeing our 
soldiers fire upon those who pursued him, 
he stood still a moment, frightened perhaps . 
by the hissing of the balls. The Hunga- 
rians having seized him, led him back into 
the fortress—as I afterwards ascertained— 
and found in his clothes the papers which 
he had there concealed. 

I was too weak to travel in the little carts 
of the peasantry, the sole means of transport 
which the war had spared. I set out for 
Semlin in order to ascend the Save by the 
steamer, that I might repair to Gratz, I 
met upon the road whole bands of women 


‘and girls in rags—they were Servian fami- 


lies from the Banat and the Bacs, the male 
members of which had either been mas- 
sacred or had perished in battle. These 
women had escaped to the woods, and had 
lived there for several months on chestnuts 
and a little flour ; and now, worn out with 
misery and hunger, they descended the 
mountains, dragging after them their naked 
and almost dying children—and before 
them there was nothing but mouldering 
carcasses and villages reduced to ashes, This 
misery was not to be wondered at—the 
Hungarian war has annihilated the southern 
population of the empire. After correct 
returns made by order of Government, in 
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the spring of 1850, the number ‘of widows 
in the military districts of Croatia, Slavonia, 
the Banat, and Transylvania, whose hus- 
bands have perished during the war, sur- 
passes five-and-twenty thousand. 

At Semlin they brought to me three peas- 
ants arrested at Palonka two months before, 
accused of belonging to the band who took 
me prisoner. My comrades, believing me 
dead, wished at first to have them shot, but 
afterwards, hoping that I might be yet alive, 
and fearing for me reprisals on the part of 
the Hungarians, they had kept them closely 
shut up in prison. These poor devils were 
pale and haggard, one of them I recognized, 
but I was too happy to desire revenge, 
besides, they had done nothing worthy of 
death, the officer alone was to blame—I 
ordered them to be set at liberty. The poor 
fellows threw themselves at my feet and 
embraced my knees ; then lifting towards me 
their eyes full of tears, exclaimed with pier- 
cing voices—“O sir, if you only knew all 
that we have suffered!” “My friends,” I 
replied, “I comprehend a little of it myself.” 
I gave them some money, and ordered that 
they should be taken and feasted at a neigh- 
boring inn. 

The 15th of September I departed from 
Semlin in the steamer, and remounted the 
Save: at last I reached Gratz. For a long 
time it was supposed that I was dead; 
nevertheless, they had endeavored to keep 
my mother in‘hopes that she might still see 
me. Some days after my arrival, I found 
onmy table the window-panes of my case- 
mate—one of my friends, who after the sur- 
render of Peterwardein had visited the 
chamber wherein I had been shut up, had 
caused them to be removed, and he now pre- 
sented to me these memorials of my evil days. 

[This paper, which gives so vivid but 
painful a picture of the recent war in 
Hungary, is written by an officer in the 
Austrian service. Our selection of it will 
not be supposed to involve any sympathy 
with the side espoused by the writer, al- 
though his gallantry and sufferings may well 
excite admiration and sympathy. The cause 
of Hungary may indeed seem lost. The 
band of patriots and generals whose exploits 
were so lately in every body’s mouth are 
scattered to the four winds. Kossuth is a 
fugitive, Bem-and -Perezel are no more, and 
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the aged hero Dembinski, it is said, is driven 
to support himself by selling cigars in New 
York. Yet let us trust that better times 
are in store for the Hungarian people, and 
that the blood so lavishly poured forth in 
behalf of their liberties, may not sink forgot- 
ten and fruitless into the dust.—Eb.] 





From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 
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Ture are few of the institutions of a 
country that have a greater influence on the 
social progress of its inhabitants than the 
post-office. Whether as regards friendship, 
love, or trade, the rapid and cheap inter- 
change of correspondence makes people not 
only wiser and richer, but makes them love 
and respect each other more. The extension 
of the postal arrangements in the United 
States is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in the history of that remarkable coun- 
try. In 1790, or about fourteen years after 
the Declaration of Independence, the number 
of post-offices. was only 75, and the extent 
of the roads on which the mails were carried, 
1,875 miles, the revenue of the department 
being 37,935 dollars. The revenue of the 
English post-office at the same time was 
about half a million, though its arrange- 
ments were so defective, that, only six years 
before, the first coach in which the mails had 
been conveyed, left London for Bristol. But 
in 1800, the number of post-offices in the 
United States had increased to 903, in 1825, 
to 5,677, in 1840, to 13,468, and in 1850, to 
18,417. The extent of the post-routes has 
increased from 20,817 miles in 1800, to 
163,208 miles in 1850; or, in other words, if 
all the roads on which the mails travel were 
stretched out in one continuous line, they 
would go nearly seven times round the 
globe. But the aggregate number of miles 
travelled on these roads, every year, by con- 
veyances with the mails is 46,541,423; a 
distance greater than between the earth and 
the planet Mars, and which a single locomo- 
tive engine, travelling at the rate of 500 
miles every day, could not traverse in less 
than two centuries and a-half! The number 
of new offices opened during the last year 
was 1,979, and the number given up in con- 
sequence of the opening of the new, was 309. 
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During the same time 283 postmasters died, 
2,600 resigned, and 1,444 were removed. 
If this be a fair example of annual altera- 
tions, the postmasters of the United States 
must be changed every four years. Some 
of the removals appear to have been for 
misconduct, as the head of the department 
states that, “with few exceptions, the post- 
masters have performed their duties with fi- 
delity and prompiness.” The postmasters 
are paid by a commission, amounting, on 
some description of postal matter, to 50 per 
cent., and among them they divided, during 
the year, 1,549,876 dollars. The cost of 
transporting the mails was 2,724,426 dollars, 
and the other expenses of the department— 
including nearly 30,000 dollars for wrapping- 
paper, 72,000 for advertising, 357,935 for 
clerks to postmasters—raised the entire ex- 
penditure to 5,212,953 dollars. The revenue 
exceeded this sum by 340,018 dollars, about 
one-sixth of that revenue being derived from 
the postage on newspapers and pamphlets. It 
is a curious and noteworthy fact, that while 
the extent of the post-routes and the amount 
of conveyance on them have increased about 
80 per cent. since 1838, the cost of trans- 
mission, during the same time, has decreased 
about fourteen per cent. This is doubtless 
in a great measure, to be attributed to the 
formation of railways. In 1828 there were 
only three miles of railway in the States ; 
in 1888 there were 1,600; and in 1848 there 
were 6,117, and about 1,000 miles more, either 
partially open or in course of construction. 
Tn our country the post-office pays better 
than in America, for, after defraying the 
cost of management and other charges, there 
was left, during the year ending 5th Janu- 
ary, 1850, a surplus’ of £840,787, out of a 
gross revenue of £2,213,149. But here we 
pay about three-quarters of a million every 
year for the packet service, which is charged 
against the Admiralty ; but even deducting 
the whole of this large sum, which in itself 
is equal to two-thirds of the entire expendi- 
ture of the United States office, the profit 
is greater on the British office. Again, we 
can send a letter from Southampton to 
Thurso, a distance of six hundred miles, for 
a penny, and a newspaper for nothing; but 
in America the charge would be fivepence 
(ten cents) for the letter, and a halfpenny 
for the newspaper. But the postmaster 
proposes an arrangement which will make 
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the rates in the two countries nearly the 
same. He suggests a uniform inland rate 
on each letter of three cents when prepaid, 
and five cents when not, and on each news- 
paper of one cent. This is not exactly so 
low as “penny postage,” but it is not far 
from it, and it is to be hoped that Congress 
will adopt the suggestion. Reductions in 
charge were made in 1846, the effect of 
which was to reduce the revenue during 
that year by 800,000 dollars, but to increase 
it in 1850 by more than a million and a 
quarter of dollars over 1845. Similar re- 
sults may be anticipated from another re- 
duction, and that such a reduction may be 
safely made, may be inferred not only from 
this statement, but from the example of the 
post-office of this country, where the re- 
ceipts fell from £2,522,495, in 1839, to 
471,000 in 1840; but rose in 1849 to 
£2,218,149. The total number of letters that 
passed through the American offices in 
1850 is not stated, but in the year ending 
80th June, 1847, it was estimated at about 
sixty millions, in 1848 at sixty-five, and in 
1850 the number may be roughly stated at 
about eighty millions. In one week in Jan- 
uary, 1850, more than six millions and a 
half of letters were delivered in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland; and in the week ending 
21st February, the number was about seven 
millions and a quarter. St. Valentine doubt- 
less was the cause of the great increase in 
that February week ; but allowing for this, 
it may safely be said, that four times more 
letters pass through our post-office than 
through that of the United States. 

The usual decennial numbering of the 
people was made in the United States in 
1880, but, from the great extent of territory, 
all the returns have not yet come in, and no 
complete statements have therefore been 
Indeed the superintendent of 
the census, Mr. Kennedy, had on 1st De- 
cember received returns from only 967 out 
of the 2890 districts into which the States 
had been divided. However, the informa- 
tion is complete as regards some places. 
The following are complete returns of four 
states :-— 


1850. 1840, 
Rhode Island, .. 144,489 .. 105,722 
Massachusetts, . 994,665 .. 737,700 
South Carolina, . 689,099 .. 555,232 
Arkansas, ..... 198,796 .. 97,574 ° 
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“Thus while the increase in South Carolina 
has only been at about the same rate as in 
England, the other two older States have 
increased twice as fast; and young Arkan- 
sas, with about three hundred miles of the 
great and fertile valley of the Mississippi 
on its eastern frontier, has more than doub- 
led its population in ten years. More 
than half the population of South Carolina 
are slaves, who have increased much faster 
during the last ten years than the freemen, 
as the following statement will show :-— 


1840, 1850. Increase. 
Free, . 257,117 . 280,885 . 23,268 
Slave, . 298,115 . 358,714 . 60,599 


This increase in the free population is about 
the same as that of the southwestern coun- 
ties of England, embracing Wilts, Dorset, 
Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall, while the 
increase of the slaves is as rapid as the in- 
crease in the counties of Lancaster and 
Chester; the former group of counties in- 
creasing, with one exception, at a slower, 
and the latter at a faster rate than any 
others in.England. In Arkansas the num- 
ber of slaves is now nearly one-fourth of the 


freemen; but in 18380 not one-sixth were 


slaves. In the white population we find 
that difference in the proportion of the sexes 
that always marks a newly-settled terri- 
tory. Thus, in an old country, like Britain, 
the number of females always exceeds that 
of males. But in Arkansas the number of 
the former is 70,701, and of the latter 82, 
217, an excess of nearly one-fifth. Of the 
slaves 876, or about one-fiftieth part of the 
whole, are more than sixty years of age. In 
this state there were produced last year, 
from 139,229 acres of land, 66,942 bales of 
cotton, and from 480,894 acres nearly ten 
millions of bushels of wheat, oats, and Indian 
corn. The increase in Massachusetts during 
the last ten years has been equal to the in- 
crease during the twenty from 1820 to 1840, 
and greater than at any period since 1776. It 
is estimated that the population of Georgia 
will reach a million, (600,000 whites, and 
400,000 blacks,) being an increase of about 
40 per cent., and that Maine will show a 
population of 612,000, or an increase of 22 
per cent. 

But the increase in many of the towns is 
much more striking. Milwaukie, in Wiscon- 
sin, at the mouth of'a river that flows into 





Lake Michigan, had in 1840 a population 
of only 1,712, but in 1850 the number was 
20,026! Buffalo, the great port on Lake 
Erie, near the Falls of Niagara, has increased 
during the ten years from 18,213 to 42,266 ; 
Chicago, in Illinois, from 4,479 to 28,269 ; 
and St. Louis, on the Mississippi, has in- 
creased nearly 500 per cent., from 16,000 to 
about 80,000. Cincinnati, the “Queen of 
the West,” has now a population of 116,108, 
or about two and a-half times the number 
she had in 1840 ; New York, it is supposed, 
will show an increase of 200,000 on a popu- 
lation which in 1840 was 312,234. Boston 
has increased from 93,388 to 188,788; 
Washington, the capital of the republic, 
from 18,213, to 43,266; Lowell, the Man- 
chester of America, from 20,981 to 32,964; 
and Baltimore from 80,625 in 1830 to 169,125. 
In the last-named city there are 3,124 
slaves, and the number of dwelling-houses 
actually occupied is 25,006. Our great 
towns here do not increase so fast. London 
and Edifburgh have not doubled in more 
than thirty years: Manchester has taken 
more than twenty, though Liverpool and 
Glasgow were doubled in less than twenty. 

Let us now turn to some tables of the 
value of American industry. Our brethren 
are doubtless a hard-working race—whether 
in hunting, fishing, tilling the ground, or 
manufacturing. The fruits of their industry 
are usually classed under four heads—the 
sea, the forest, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures. The statement now before us does 
not tell the total value of all these, but 
merely of that portion exported to foreign 
countries. The productions of the sea were 
valued at 2,824,818 dollars, of which about 
five-sixths were obtained from whales, 
principally the sperm whale, in the shape 
of oil and whalebone. More than 250,000 
dollars’ worth of sperm candles were ex- 
ported. The remaining sixth consisted of 
“dried, smoked, and pickled fish.” The 
value of these exports in 1847 was nearly 
3,500,000 dollars; and in 1848 it did not 
reach 2,000,000, the decrease being almost 
entirely in the productions of the sperm 
whale. From the forests of the United 
States were exported last year produce to 
the value of 7,442,503 dollars, in the shape 
of skins and furs, pot and pearl ashes, tar, 
pitch, rosin, and turpentine, timber, and 
manufactures of wood. The value of the 
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cotton manufactures exported was about 
4,750,000 dollars ; of iron, nearly 2,000,000 ; 
and of all other manufactured articles about 
8,500,000 dollars. These fignres, great as 
they may appear by themselves, are small 
when compared with our own country. The 
value of the cotton manufactures exported 
from Great Britain and Ireland in 1849 was 
nearly £27,000,000 sterling; and of iron 
nearly twenty times the value of that 
exported from the United States, But it is 
in the exports of agricultural produce that 
the great resources of America are most 
conspicuous. This produce is more than 
three-fourths of the whole, and its value for 
1850 was 108,459,760 dollars, Of this 
amount the share of cotton is about 72, 
000,000; of corn, about 15,500,000; of leaf 
tobacco, nearly 10,000,000; and of pork, 
bacon, &c., 7,500,000; while only about 
100,000 dollars’ worth of potatoes, and 25, 
000 of apples, were exported—the value of 
the potatoes being 7,000 dollars less than the 
value of the ice, which has lately been large- 
ly exported from America. The effect of 
California is shown by an increase of more 
than 1,000,000 of dollars in the value of the 
gold and silver specie exported, the amount 
being in 1849, $956,874, and $2,046,679 in 
1850. Altogether, the value of the exports 
of the United States was, in our money, 
about £25,000,000; while the value of the 
exports of Great Britain and Ireland in 1849; 
was £58,000,000. What an idea does this 
give of the rapid progress of our brethren 
over the Atlantic! Their republic is scarce- 
ly three-quarters of a-century old, and yet 
their foreign trade is nearly equal to the 
half of that of the mother country; and 
doubtless it will not be long before that 
trade becomes even greater than our own. 
It is a trade, also, much more in the neces- 
saries than the luxuries of life: in cotton as 
raiment, and corn as food. 

The secretary to the navy presents an in- 
teresting report. Comparatively, it is a 
very little navy: only 65 ships, and about 
9,000 officers, men, and boys. There are 
339 sailing and 161 steam-vessels in the 
British navy. Of these 65 vessels, seven are 
ships of the line; of these, four are out of 
commission, and three are used merely as 
receiving ships. The number of vessels at 
sea is 36, and of these, two are engaged in a 
survey of the Pacific coast; one is a war- 
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steamer, cruising on the lakes above Ni- 
agara, and the remainder ,are employed in 
six squadrous—one in the Mediterranean; 
another in the East India and China seas; 
one in the Atlantic, off the coast of Africa, 
engaged in the suppression of the slave- 
trade ; another in the same ocean from New- 
foundland to the mouth of the Amazon river; 
a third Atlantic squadron off the coast 
of South America; and another in the 
Pacific. The secretary reports with becoming 
pride, that “it is a source of high gratifica- 
tion that wherever our flag has been dis- 
played by a national vessel, it has received 
the respect due to the national character, and, 
that our interests and commerce in every 
sea have been secure and prosperous under 
its protection.” A great thing to say for 
such a small navy certainly ; but not tobe 
wondered at, when it is known that the ag- 
gregate tonnage of vessels in the American 
merchant service is three millions, and 
the number of “hardy mariners” 180,000, 
sources from which, in the event of a war, 
a formidable navy could speedily be made. 
Like its navy, the army of the United 
States is very small: the number of officers 
and men, as established by law, is 12,326; 
and the number fit for duty is estimated at 
only about 8,000—about two-thirds of whom 
are in Texas, New Mexico, California, and 
Oregon. “No nation ever depended on “ mor- 
al power” for protection to such an extent 
as the people of the United States, e 
number of pensioners is 19,758, but if is sup- 
posed that many of these are dead. Their 
annual cost is about a million and a-half of 
dollars. The Mexican war placed 1,456 
widows and orphans on the pension list. It 
is well worth while to bring prominently 
into view the smallness of the force deemed 
necessary for the safety of America and the 
preservation of internal peace, as it is emi- 
nently suggestive for Britain, and certainly 
to a very different issue from that advocated 
by Sir Francis Head. The subject of sur- 
veys is constantly recurring. One is now in 
progress to establish the boundary between 
the States and Mexico; another of the Pa- 
cific coast; and a third is recommended 
of the country between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific, so as to determine which 
would be the most favorable line for a 
great highway right across the American 





continent, 
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Foy Friend aud 3, 


BY ALICE CAREY, 


Maxcz is piping springtime’s praises, 
Night by night the new moon fills— 
Soon the golden-hearted daisies 
Will be over all the hills, 


Oh, the winds are dreary, dreary! 
*Tis a long and lonesome night : 

And her heart, she said, was weary— 
Weary, waiting for the light. 


Soft the lovely summer weather 
Bloweth up the southern heights, 

When the blue-bell in the heather, 
Blooms beneath our lattice lights. 


Dismally the winds are crying ; 
Iam reft, she said. and lorn, 

And my heart is sad with sighing, 
Sighing for the distant morn. 


Blithely will the birds keep singing, 
Till the autumn, sad of mien, 

Come, his yellow chaplet swinging, 
*Gainst the summer’s robe of green. 


Drearily the wind is blowing— 
Long and lonely is the night ; 

Keep me not, she said, from going— 
Going where ’tis always light. 


Blisses, hope has not foretasted, 
Fill with sweetnesses the skies ; 
There young love is never blasted— 

There the summer never dies. 


Have the rough winds ceased their blowing— 
Doth the morning break? she said ; 

The life-tide was outward flowing— 
She was dying—she was dead. 





From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 


Experiments in Electra-Bialagy. 


Beuter is an intellectual concession not 
always agreeable to self-love. To profess 
disbelief, conveys an impression of superior 
knowingness, There is, therefore, a great 
deal of skepticism which has scarcely any 
root but vanity. We see the operation of 
these feelings in the discussions which occa- 
sionally take place in social circles regard- 
ing such probationary sciences as mesmer- 
ism. When a respectable person avows his 
belief, the rest look on him with a kind of 
pity. He is thought “green”—a terrible 
stigma in England, His neighbors, who had 
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| regarded him as an equal before, now feel 


themselves his superiors. He, on the other 
hand, feels it to be somewhat hard that the 
accidental rencounter of something which he 
was constrained to believe should subject 
him to this contemptuous treatment, with no 
alternative but that of a concealment of his 
convictions. Let him not, however, be too 
ready to complain, for very probably, before 
this rencounter, he was as skeptical as any, as 
resolved against yielding to any testimony 
on the subject, and as serenely compassion- 
ate towards those who were so unlucky as 
to have had their skepticism removed. 

I am going to make an ingenuous confes- 
sion, which I fear will cause many to turn 
away with disdain from this paper; so be 
it—I might have so acted myself three weeks 
ago, The contempt of the reader will give 
me less’pain, than the reflection that I have 
so often expressed myself with an unreason- 
ing skepticism regarding what I now believe. 
But to my recital. 

I was lately invited to the house of a 
friend, in order to witness some private ex; 
periments in what is called “ electro-biology.” 
The experimentalist was an American gen- 
tleman named Darling, who for some months 
had been giving lectures on the subject in 
various towns throughout Scotland. I had 
heard of some extraordinary feats, as they 
may be called, which he had performed at 
the mansion of the Earl of Eglintoun in 
Ayrshire—such as the arresting of a gentle- 
man’s hand as he was raising a glass of wine 
to his lips, and the fixing of a gentleman to 
his seat, or the causing him to start up from 
it under the sense of its being on fire. A 
Glasgow newspaper assured us that he had 
on several occasions thrown a number of 
persons into a peculiar condition, in which 
he fixed them in a hand-in-hand circle, so 
fast, that they could not separate—convinced 
them that they were at a feast, that they 
were under a heavy shower of rain, that 
they were drowning, that the audience was 
laughing at them, with the effect of drawing 
from them all the demonstrations of feeling 
suitable to the various situations or condi- 
tions in which they believed themselves to 
be. These were results so entirely beyond 
the range of ordinary experience, that any 
thing seemed preferable to belief. There 
was deception somewhere—collusion—false 


reporting. The beholders were:a eet of nin- 
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nies, who had not looked sharply enough 
into the procedure of the experimentalist, or 
they would have detected the trick ; and so 
forth. A friend whom I accompanied had 
precisely the same opinions, and he was 
under less restraint in expressing them. He 
openly professed his resolution to let the ex- 
periment be made upon himself, in the hope 
of demonstrating the fallacy of the whole 
matter. 

The company assembled was composed 
of persons of both sexes, generally of the 
upper ranks of society. Most of them had 
been present at public demonstrations by 
Dr. Darling, but these had not been very 
satisfactory. It was thought that a com- 
pany of persons well known to each other, 
and whose recognized respectability placed 
them above suspicion, would supply patients 
qualified better to test the verity of the lec- 
turer’s professions. We sat down, about 
thirty in number, in a large drawing-room, 
and eight or nine persons, including two 
ladies, came forward as‘ subjects. The lec- 
turer disposed them in a row on chairs, and 
gave each a small disk, composed of zine, 
with a spot of copper in the centre, on 
which he directed them to keep their eyes 
fixed for a quarter of an hour or so, in which 
time it would be ascertained whether any of 
them were to prove susceptible or not. 
Meanwhile silence was enjoined. My friend, 
who had seated himself amongst the rest, 
with the disk in the palm of his hand, cast 
me a waggish look before fixing himself in 
the proper attitude, as much as to say, Now 
you shall see this humbug exposed. I re- 
solved, for my own part, to watch every 
thing that was done with the greatest care, 
in the hope of detecting the trick on which I 
theoretically presumed the whole affair rest- 
ed. It was soon to appear that trick on the 
part of the lecturer was entirely out of the 
question, and that all depended on the fidel- 
ity of his patients, 

At the end of a quarter of an hour Dr. 
Darling went softly up to the row of sub- 
jects, and said a few words to each in suc- 
cession, apparently in order to ascertain the 
condition in which they were. It soon ap- 
peared that both ladies were in a favorable 
state, but that all of the gentlemen but one 
were unaffected. These accordingly retired, 
and took their seats amongst the rest of the 
company. What was my surprise to find 
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that the one gentleman who appeared sus- 
ceptible was my friend! The experimen- 
talist was aware of his previous skepticism, 
and of course felt the greater pleasure in 
having succeeded with him. He gently laid 
his hands over the eyes of my friend, and 
said to him, “ Now you cannot open them.” 
A hearty effort seemed to be made, but in 
vain. The lecturer then said, “Now you 
can open them ;” and he opened them ac- 
cordingly. I question if he ever had occa- 
sion to open them wider. We communica- 
ted looks, testifying our common sense of 
surprise. We were, in fact, thrown out—he 
on finding himself become all at once the 
subject of suspicion to me and others—and 
I at finding myself called upon to watch one 
who had hitherto been my associate in the 
effort at detection. My friend was now re- 
quested to hold out his hands, laid palm to 
palm. Dr. Darling, after a few passes, and 
pinching the fingers sharply together, said 
briskly, “Now you can’t separate them.” 
My friend tried in vain to take them asun- 
der, till, on a nod and a word from the ex- 
perimentalist, he did at length draw them 
apart. After a few passes along the limbs, 
my friend was told that he was fixed to his 
chair. He strained himself to rise, using 
the most violent muscular efforts ; but all in 
vain, till he received permission. He after- 
wards acknowledged to me that he had felt 
as if bound down to his seat by ropes. A 
touch on the lips imposed an involuntary 
dumbness on my friend. Not till told that 
he might now speak, could he utter a word. 
He was then told that he had forgotten his 
name. He nevertheless pronounced it. The 
experimentalist performed a few further 
manipulations, and said emphatically, “ Now 
you can’t tellme your name!” Sure enough 
the word had vanished! Our patient looked 
up with a blank expression, and then a stare 
of puzzlement, which I should vainly en- 
deavor to describe. He finally cast a bewil- 
dered and pleading gaze upon his fascinator, 
who calmly smiled and nodded, as if to undo 
the spell, when out came the missing voca- 
ble, apparently to the no small relief of the 
patient. He was after this fixed to the 
ground standing. Sway as he might in all 
directions, not a foot could he move. Dr. 
Darling also held up his fore-finger, and 
causing my friend to touch it, told him that 
he could not draw itaway. He accordingly 
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could not. Then, this spell being undone, 
the lecturer held up his fore-finger, and told 
my friend he could not touch it. He tried, 
darting his finger first on one side, then on 
another—above, below, in all directions but 
in the right one. In short, my friend had 
become, from a proud skeptic and derider, a 
perfect victim. He withdrew from the field 
utterly discomfited. It appeared that he 
had never been asleep, but continued 
throughout to possess his usual conscious- 
ness. He had really done all he could to 
resist the commands of the operator; but 
power had gone from him. He had been 
absolutely compelled in each case to sub- 
mit. 

The experimentalist now turned to one 
of the ladies ; and here a very interesting 
series of phenomena was presented. The 
lady, I may say by way of preface, is an 
intimate friend of my own. She is a tall, 
elegant person, about two years married, 
and the mother of one infant. Her figure is 
of that rounded kind which indicates an in- 
fusion of the lymphatic temperament. When 
found to be in the suitable state, I observed 
that her face was slightly flushed, and her 
eyes had an embarrassed expression ; but 
she bore no other signs of being in an 
extraordinary condition. Her, too, the lec- 
turer fixed to her seat, and to the floor, and 
to his own finger. He caused her voice 
to desert her; he made her forget her 
name ; passed, in short, through a repetition 
of the principal experiments which had 
been already practised with my friend. 
Then he proceeded to some of apparently 
a higher kind. He told the lady that she 
was sad: and sad to all appearance she was. 
He told her she must laugh ; and she laugh- 
ed accordingly—heartily and long, not 
stopping till she was bid. She was now 
seated in the middle of the floor, so that 
every gesture and proceeding could be 
accurately seen. The lecturer, said to her, 
“Here is a miniature of your husband,” and 
seemed to place something in her hand. 
She took the ideal article, and looked at it 
with an interested ekpression, then proceed- 
ed to suspend it to a chain containing similar 
trifles which hung round her neck, conclu- 
ding the affair with the gratified look which 
& young woman might be expected to ex- 
hibit on having a pretty miniature of one 
she loved presented to her. The innocent 

30 
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grace shown in the whole of this fictitious 
proceeding drew forth exactly that kind of 
admiration from the company which would 
be bestowed on a piece of exquisitely-natu- 
ral acting in a theatre. I suspect, however, 
it was “a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
Dr. Darling now ventured on a trying 
experiment. He bade the lady look at her 
husband, who, to our apprehension, sat 
smiling ather. He told her that her lord and 
master had taken a great dislike to her. 
She seemed arrested with a sudden sorrow, 
gazed painfully at her husband, and then 
we saw her eyes slowly fill with tears. 
This deception was quickly undone, but only 
to be followed by one much less distressing 
to the patient. She was told that the com- 
pany were enjoying themselves at her 
expense: they were all laughing at her. 
She assumed a proud expression, rose up 
majestically, and looked round and round 
the room with an air of contemptuous de- 
fiance. On this feeling being banished from 
her mind, she sat down again. The lecturer, 
pointing along the floor, said,“ You are fond 
of flowers—here is a fine flower-garden 
before you—you see beautiful beds of roses ;” 
and he added the names of other favorites 


of the English garden. The lady looked, 


and gradually began to assume a pleased 
expression, such as she might have manifest- 
ed if led into the precincts of a Chatsworth or 
a Kew. She became fully convinced that she 
saw a flower-garden, although, as she after- 
wards told us, she never ceased to be aware 
of the fact that she was sitting in @& 
room. Then Dr. Darling affected to pluck 
flowers and hand them to her. She took 
them, smelt them, and arranged them in her 
bosom with the same graceful simplicity 
which had been manifested in stringing the 
miniature. “This is a water-lily,” he said: 
“smell it.” She said, “ The water-lily has no 
smell ;” but nevertheless went through the 
gesture of putting it to her nose, when we 
remarked that the expression of countenance 
was suitable to the fact of the inodorous- 
ness. The lecturer then told her to look at 
the fine sunset,(we were looking through 
eastern windows at a heavy gray sky ;) she 
beheld a fine sunset accordingly. Then he 
convinced her that she saw a fine park, and 
three gentlemen walking in it. “And here,” 
he said, “is a nice horse ; come and have a 
ride upon it.” She moved to the middle of 
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the floor, with the look of one approaching 
ahorse. She stroked the ideal palfrey, and 
took the bridle reins from Dr. Darling’s 
hand. He slightly raised her by the waist, 
and told her she was now mounted, She 
then went through the gestures appropriate 
to riding—got into a rapid movement— 
leant forward—suddenly clapsed her cap at 
the back of her head, which she felt falling 
off—and finally stopped, a little exhausted 
with the exercise, and allowed herself to be 
in imagination lifted off upon the ground. 
Finally, after she had been reseated, Dr. 
Darling put a tumbler of water into her 
hand, and desired her to taste that fine beer. 
She tasted, and admitted that it was beer. 
Next he convinced her that it was milk; 
then it was water, with animacules driving 
pell-mell through it. The air of implicit 
belief in all these cases was perfectly ac- 
cordant with the presumable feeling. No 
intentional acting by the highest adept 
could have been truer to our conceptions of 
what was proper on each occasion. 

The other lady, who was younger, and 
unmarried, was next placed on a sofa, The 
lecturer held her hands for a few minutes, 
looking into her face ; he then touched her 


eyebrows, and made a few other trifling { 


manipulations. It quickly appeared that 
she had become as obedient to the volition 
of the lecturer as the first lady had been. 
On being told that-she was sad, she assumed 
the aspect of a Niobe, forming the finest 
possible study for that character. She was 
tilen told that her father, who was in the 
room, was in great affliction. She gazed 
fearfully at him for a minute, and clasping 
her hands wildly, threw herself back in a 
passion of tears. The experimentalist hast- 
ened in pity to relieve her from her dis- 
tress, She smiled with wonder at the 
strange delusion under which she had been. 
She was then told that the company were 
laughing at her. She looked round fiercely, 
panted with suppressed rage, uttered some 
exclamations, and twisting her handker- 
chief like a rope between her hands, 
plucked at the two ends, as if she would 
have torn it asunder. In her the passion of 
wounded self-esteem was more violent than 
in the other lady, which afforded the lec- 
turer occasion to remark that the demon- 
strations are more or less peculiar in every 
case, according to the natural character of 
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the individual. On the whole, there was a 
somewhat alarming degree of susceptibility 
on the part of this subject, and at the request 
of her father the experiments were discon- 
tinued. I was assured, nevertheless, that 
no one had ever been known to be injured 
even in the slightest degree by undergoing 
these processes, 

While the party was subsequently at 
lunch, I had a conference with my friend, as 
well as with the two female patients, in 
order—I need not say to test the reality of. 
all these demonstrations, for their reality 
was beyond a question—but to learn what 
the patients had felt while subjected to the 
lecturer’s will. It appeared that there 
never had, in any case, been any failure of 
consciousness, They knew where they 
were, and by whom they were surrounded. 
They were fully apprehensive of the wish of 
Dr. Darling to subject them to his will, and 
anxious to defeat him in his design, my friend 
particularly so. But their physical powers 
proved treacherous to their desire, and they 
were compelled to obey another will than 
their own. As a last experiment, I request- 
ed the operator to try if he could arrest the 
hand of the married lady in lifting a glass 
of wine to her lips. He fairly stopped it in 
mid air. This was twenty minutes after 
leaving the room in which the experiments 
had taken place. I afterwards learned that 
she felt drowsy for a day or two after our 
séance; and perhaps during all that time 
the lecturer might have re-established his 
power over her will, without going through 
any such preliminary process as the gazing 
upon the disk. 

Being no longer a skeptic on this subject, 
I am disposed to show, if possible, that 
others may safely abandon the.same position. 
What, after all, is the phenomenon profess- 
edly effected? No more than a play upon 
the human will. Have we not heard all 
our lives of people being set a-yawning by 
a wag who merely began yawning in their 
view? Have we not heard of men who 
were forced to imitate every gesture of 
some one in their company? Have we not 
all heard of the English officer in the Seven 
Years’ War, whom his companions could con- 
verse with in his sleep, and convince of any 
thing? They even conducted him through 
the whole process of a duel, till the ideal 
firing of the pistols awakened him by its 
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fancied noise.* We are also familiar with 
manias for dancing, which took possession of 
large circles of people during the middle 
ages, and which clearly presuppose some 
possible condition in which the human will 
loses its usual force and tension. In the 
diseases of hysteria, epilepsy, and catalepsy, 
there are phenomena quite as extraordinary 
and wonderful as those of so-called “ electro- 
biology,” and indeed, to all appearance 
much allied to them, the only peculiarity 
here being, that, under a slight access of 
stupor, artificially brought on, they can be 
produced at will in a healthy person. It 
therefore appears to be not very reasonable 
to treat these experiments with a deter- 
mined incredulity. I have been gratified to 
find a more rational spirit in a philosopher 
of the highest reputation—the present pres- 
ident of the British Association, Sir David 
Brewster. In a letter written to a news- 
paper after some experiments which he had 
witnessed, he says—“ The gentlemen present 
were the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Callander of 
Craigforth, Colonel Gore Brown of the 21st 
Fusiliers, Professor Gregory, and myself; 
and I believe they were all as convinced as 
I was that the phenomena which we wit- 
nessed were real phenomena, and as well 
established as any other facts in physical 
science. The process by which the operator 
produces them—the mode by which that 
process acts upon the mind of the patient— 
and the reference of the phenomena to some 
general law in the constitution of man— 
may remain long unknown; but it is not 
difficult to see in the recent discoveries of M. 
Dubois Reymond and M. Matteucci, and in 
the laws which regulate the relative inten- 
sity of the external and internal impressions 
of the nerves of sensation, some not very 
indistinct indications of that remarkable 
process by which minds of peculiar sensibili- 
ty are temporarily placed under the dominion 
of physical influences developed and direct- 
ed by some living agent.” 

Perhaps there would be less incredulity 
in regard to these wonders if their real char- 
acter were steadily contemplated. There is 
a great distinction, I would say, to be drawn 
between such phenomena and certain so- 
called modern miracles. When a man tells 





* Abercromby on the Intellectual Powers; 5th 
edition, p. 278. 
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me that a picture of a wounded person has 
bled at the painted wounds, I readily feel 
assured that he speaks of a physical impos- 
sibility, and that the appearances, if any, 
have been produced by trick. But when 
I am told that one person has established 
a peculiar control over another, I see noth- 
ing like an impossibility, because the alleged 
facts appear in some relation, although 
an obscure one, to phenomena already rec- 
ognized. There would also be more can- 
dor.towards such phenomena as are here 
described, if men were studious of truth 
alone, But some men feel that they 
cannot afford to incur the charge of a too 
ready faith in novelties, They have med- 
ical science or scientific reputations to be 
nursed, and which they must save from any 
risk of damage. Some men qualified to 
serve science will take no step which would 
tend to confer a glory upon one of whose 
doings in science they are jealous or con- 
temptuous. The lovers of truth for its own 
sake are a few, and they are not always 
willing to take the martyrdom attending a 
priority of acknowledgment. Thus all such 
discoveries as these have their period of 
struggle, with the whole band of good 
reputations embattled against them. They 
may be consoled, however—when they at 
length triumph, it will be not merely ad- 
mitted by former opponents, but asserted, 
that all this was perfectly well known long 
ago.* 





Pempact: 


ITS PAPERS, ITS POLKAS, AND PUGILISTS. 


By a New-York Correspondent of Frazer. 


Oxprort had its newspaper, of course, 
Every American village of more than ten 
houses has its newspaper. Mr. Cranberry 
Fuster, who presided over the destinies of 
The Oldport Daily Twaddler, added to this 
honorable and amiable occupation the 
equally honorable and amiable one of village 
attorney. Though his paper was in every 
sense 4 small one, he felt and talked as big 





* We deém it right to say that the above article 
proceeds from such a source as to leave no kind 
of doubt regarding the fidelity of the narration.— 
Ed. Chamb. Journal. 
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as if it had been The Times, or The Moniteur, 
or The Blunder and Bluster. He held the 
President of the United States as something 
almost beneath his notice, and was in the 
habit of lecturing the Czar of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, and other foreign 
powers, in true Little Pedlington style. 
Emboldened by the impunity which attend- 
ed these assaults, he undertook to try his 
hand on matters nearer home, and boldly 
essayed one season to write down the polka 
redowa, as indecent and immoral. But 
here he found, as Alexander, Napoleon, and 
other great men, had done before him, that 
there is a limit to all human power. He 
might better have tried to write off the 
roof of the Bath Hotel, which was rather a 
fragile piece of work, and might have been 
carried away by much less wind than 
usually served to distend the columns of The 
Twaddler. The doughty Tom Edwards 
snapped his heels, so to speak, in the face of 
the mighty editor, and the exclusives con- 
tinued to polk more frantically than ever in 
the teeth of his direst fulminations. One 
practical effect, however, these home dia- 
tribes had, which his luminous sallies on 
foreign affairs altogether failed to effect— 
they put money into his pocket. The next 
thing Americans like to hearing themselves 
well praised, is to hear somebody, even if it 
be themselves, well abused ; and according- 
ly, on the mornings when Mr. Fuster let 
out an anti-polka article, the usually small 
circulation of his small sheet was multiplied 
by a very large factor—almost every stran- 
ger bought a copy—the million to see the 
abuse of the fashionables, the fashionables to 
see the abuse of themselves. 

Benson, in the course of his almost annual 
visits to Oldport Springs, had been frequent- 
ly amused by the antics of this formidable 
gentleman, and had laudably contributed to 
make them generally known. Once, when 
Mr. Fuster had politely denominated the 

‘\Austrian emperor “a scoundrel,” Harry 
moved 7'he Blunder and Bluster to say, that 
it was very sorry for that potentate, who 
would undoubtedly be overwhelmed with 
mortification when he learned that The 
Twaddler entertained such an opinion of him. 
Whereupon Fuster, who was of aliteral dull- 
ness absolutely joke-proof, struck off a fla- 
ming article on “the aristocratic sympathies 
of The Blunder and Bluster, which, like a 
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British Whig and Federal journal as it was, 
always came to the rescue of tyrants and 
despots,” &c. dc. On another occasion—the 
very morning of a State election—The Twad- 
dler had announced, with a great flourish, 
“that before its next sheet was issued Mr. 
Brown would be invested with the highest 
honors that the State could confer upon 
him.” But even American editors are not 
always infallible; Mr. Brown came out 
sadly in the minority, and the day after The 
Blunder and Bluster had a little corner 
paragraph to this effect :— 
“We sincerely regret to see that our 
i My little t ary, Tue OLpPoRT 


Datty Twappier, has suspended publica- 
tion.” 





At this Mr. Fuster flared up fearfully, and 
threatened to sue The Blunder and Bluster 
for libel. 

Now this magniloquent editor, who pro- 
fessed to be a great moral reformer at home, 
and to regulate the destinies of nations 
abroad, was in truth the mere creature and 
toady of Mr. Grabster, the greater part of 
the revenue of his small establishment being 
derived from printing the bills and adver- 
tisements of the Bath Hotel. As in duty 
bound, therefore, he set to work to abuse the 
anonymous assailant of that atrociously-kept 
house, calling him a quantity of heteroge- 
neous names, and more than insinuating that 
he was a person who had never been in good 
society, and did not know what good living 
was, because he found fault with the living 
at the Bath Hotel. The leader wound up 
with a more than ever exaggerated eulogy 
of Mr. Grabster and his “able and gentle- 
manly assistants.” Benson happened to get 
hold of this number of The Twaddler one 
evening when he had nothing to do, and 
those dangerous implements, pen, ink, and 
paper, were within his reach. Beginning to 
note down the absurdities and non-sequiturs 
in Mr. Fuster’s article, he found himself 
writing a very chaffy letter to The Twaddler. 
He had an unfortunate talent for correspond- 
ence had Benson, like most of his country- 
men ; so, giving the reins to his whim, he 
finished the epistle, making it very spicy and 
satirical, with a garnish of smiles and classi- 
cal quotations—altogether rather a neat 
piece of work, only it might have been 
objected to as a waste of cleverness, and 
building a large wheel to break a very small 
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bug upon. Then he dropped it into the 
post-office himself, never dreaming that 
Cranberry would publish it, but merely 
anticipating the wrath of the little-great 
man on receiving such a communication. It 
chanced, however, not long before, that Ben- 
son, in the course of some legal proceedings, 
’ had been to sign papers and “take fifty cents’ 
worth of affidavit,” as he himself phrased it, 
before Mr. Fuster in his legal capacity. 
The latter gentleman had thus the means of 
identifying, by comparison, the hand-writing 
of the pseudonymous letter. In a vast fit of 
indignation, not unmingled with satisfaction, 
he brought out next day Harry’s letter-at 
full length, to the great peril of the Latin 
quotations, and then followed it up witha 
rejoinder of his own, in which he endeavor- 
ed to take an attitude of sublime dignity, 
backed up by classical quotations also, to 
show that he understood Latin as well as 
Benson. But the attempt was as unsuccess- 
ful as it was elaborate, for his anger broke 
through in every other sentence, making the 
intended “smasher” an extraordinary com- 
pound of superfine writing and vulgar 
abuse. 


“ When in the course of human events (he 
began) it becomes necessary for men holding 


our a responsible position to stoop 


to the chastisement of pretentious ignorance 
and imbecility, we shall not be found to 
shrink from the task. The writer of the 
above letter is Mr. Henry Benson, a young 
man of property, and a Federal Whig. He 
insinuates that we are very stupid. It’s no 
such thing; we are not stupid a bit, and we 
mean to show Mr. B,as much before we have 
done with him. Mr. Benson is a pompous 
young aristocrat, and Mr. Grabster is more 
of a gentleman than he is—and so are we 
too for that matter. He says the Bath Ho- 
tel is a badly kept house. We say it isn’t, 
and we know a great deal better than he 
does. We have dined there very often, and 
found the fare and attendance excellent; and 
so did the Honorable Theophilus Q. Smith, of 
Arkansas, last summer, when he came to 
enjoy the invigorating breezes of this health- 
ful locality. That distinguished and remark- 
able man expressed himself struck with the 
arrangements of the Bath Hotel, which left 
him no cause, he said, to regret the comforts 
of his western home. But this establishment 
cannot please the fastidious Mr. Benson! 0 
tempora, O Moses! as Cicero said to Catiline, 
quosque tandem #” 


And so on for three columns. 
Likewise The Sewer, which had begun to 
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blackguard The Blunder and Bluster’s cor- 
respondent while he remained ‘under the 
shelter of his pseudonym, now that his name 
was known, came out with double virulence, 
and filled half a sheet with filthy abuse of 
Harry, including collateral assaults on his 
brother, grandmother, and second cousins, 
and most of the surviving members of his 
wife’s family. But as Benson never read 
The Sewer, this part of the attack was an 
utter waste of Billingsgate so far as he was 
concerned. What did surprise and annoy 
him was to find that The Inexpressible, which, - 
though well-known to be a stupid, was gen- 
erally considered.a decent paper, had taken: 
the enemy’s side, and published some very 
impertinent paragraphs about him. After- 
wards he discovered that he had been the 
victim of a principle. The Inexpressible and 
Blunder and Bluster had a little private 
quarrel of their own, and the former felt 
bound to attack every thing in any way con- 
nected with the latter. 

Nevertheless Benson was not very much 
distressed even at this occurrence, for a rea- 
son which we shall now give at length, and 
which will at the same time explain the 
propriety of the heading we have given to 
this number. While every body was read- 
ing The Sewer and The Twaddler, and the 
more’ benevolent were pitying Harry for 
having started such a nest of editorial and 
other blackguards about his ears, and the 
more curious were wondering whether he 
would leave the hotel and resign the field 
of battle to the enemy, our friend really 
cared very little about the matter, except 
so far as he could use it for a blind to divert 
attention from another affair which he had 
on hand, and which it was of the greatest 
importance to keep secret, lest it should 
draw down the interference of the local 
authorities: in short, he had a defiance to 
mortal combat impending over him, which 
dangerous probability he had brought upon 
himself in this wise. 

Among the beaux who remained after 
the Hegira of, the fashionables was a Mr. 
Storey Hunter, who had arrived at Oldport 
only just before that great event, for he 
professed to be a traveller and travelling 
man, and, to keep up the character, never 
came to a place when other people did, but 
always popped up unexpectedly in the 
middle, or at the end, of a sedson, as if he 
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had just dropped from the moon, or arrived 
from the antipodes. He had an affectation 
of being foreign—not English, or French, 
or German, or like any particular European 
nation, but foreign in a general sort of way, 
something not American ; and always, on 
whichever side of the Atlantic he was, 
hailed from some locality; at one time 
describing himself in hotel books as from 
England, at another as from Paris, at an- 
other from Baden—from anywhere, in short, 
except his own native village in Connecticut. 
In accordance with this principle, moreover, 
he carefully eschewed the indigenous habits 
of dress; and while all the other men ap- 
peared at the balls in dress coats, and black 
or white cravats, he usually displayed a 
fiaming scarlet or blue tie, a short frock 
coat, and yellow or brown trowsers, A 
man six feet high, and nearly as many 
round, is a tolerably conspicuous object in 
most places, even without any marked 
peculiarities of dress; and when to this it 
is added, that Mr. Hunter exhibited on his 
shirt-front and watch-chain trinkets enough 
to stock a jeweller’s shop, and that he was 
always redolent of the most fashionable 
perfumes, it may be supposed that he was 
not likely to escape notice at Oldport. His 
age no one knew exactly ; some of the old 
stagers gave him forty years and more, but 
he was in a state of wonderful preservation, 
had a miraculous dye for his whiskers, and 
a perpetually fresh color in his cheeks. 
Sedley used to say he rouged, and that you 
might see the marks of it inside his collar , 
but this may have been only an accident in 
shaving. He rather preferred French to 
English in conversation ; and with good rea- 
son, for when he used the former language, 
you might suppose (with your eyes shut) 
that you were talking to a very refined 
gentleman, whereas, so soon as he opened 
his mouth in the vernacular, the provincial 
Yankee stood revealed before you. As to 
his other qualities and merits, he appeared 
to have plenty of money, and was an excel- 
lent and indefatigable dancer. Ashburner, 
when he saw him spin round morning after 
morning, and night after night, till he all 
but melted away himself, and threatened to 
drown .his partner, thought he must have 
the laudable motive of wishing to reduce 
his bulk, which, however, continued un- 
diminished, * Notwithstanding his travels 
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and accomplishments, which, especially the 
dancing, were sufficient to give him a pass- 
port to the best society, there were some 
who regarded him with very unfavorable 
eyes, more particularly Sumner and Benson. 
Supposing this to be merely another of the 
frivolous feuds that existed in the place, 
and among “our set,” Ashburner was not ~ 
over-anxious or curious to know the cause 
of it. Nor, if he had been, did the parties 
seem disposed to afford him much inform- 
ation. Benson had, indeed, observed one 
day, that that Storey Hunter was the great- 
est blackguard in Oldport, except The 
Sewer reporters; but as he had already 
said the same thing of half-a-dozen men, his 
friend was not deterred thereby from ma- 
king Hunter's acquaintance—or rather, from 
accepting it; the difficulty at Oldport being, 
not to make the acquaintance of any man 
in society. And he found the fat dandy, to 
all appearance, an innocent and good-natured 
person, rather childish for his years, and 
well illustrating Harrison’s assertion, that 
the men in fashionable life rather retro- 
graded than developed from twenty to 
forty ; but in no apparent respect. formida- 
ble, save for a more than American ten- 
dency to gossip. He had some story to the 
prejudice of every one, but seemed, to tell 
all these stories just as an enfant terrible 
might, without fully understanding them, or 
at all heeding the possible consequences of 
repeating them. 

The glory of the balls had departed with 
Edwards and the Robinsons, but the re- 
maining fashionable¢ kept up their amusé- 
ment with much vigor; and the absence of 
the others, though detracting much from 
the brilliancy of the place, was in some re- 
spects the gain of a loss; White came out 
in all his glory now that most of the young 
men were gone. With his graceful figure, 
neat dress, and ever-ready smile and com- 
pliment, he looked the very ideal of the well- 
dressed man of fashion. Sumner, though 
he could not have talked less if he had been 
an English heavy dragoon-officer, or an 
Hungarian refugee, understanding no lan- 
guage but his own, was very useful fora 
quiet way he had of arranging every thing 
beforehand without fuss or delay, and, 
moreover, had the peculiar merit (difficult 
to explain, but which we have all observed 
in some person at some period of our lives) 
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of being good company without talking. 
Benson, with less pretence and display than 
he had before exhibited, showed an energy 
and indefatigableness almost equal to Le 
Roi’s; whatever he undertook, he “kept 
the pot a-boiling.” In short, the people of 
“our set,” who were left, went on among 
themselves much better than before, because 
the men’s capabilities were not limited to 
dancing, and the women had less tempta- 
tion to be perpetually dressing: Besides, 
the removal of most of the fashionables had 
encouraged the other portions of the tran- 
sient population to come more forward, and 
exhibit various primitive specimens of 
dancing, and other traits worth observ- 
ing. One evening there was a “hop” at 
the Bellevue. Ashburner made a point of 
always looking in at these assemblies for an 
hour or so, and scrutinizing the company 
with the coolness and complacency which 
an Englishman usually assumes in such 
places, as if all the people there were made 
merely for his amusement. Benson, who 
had literally polked the heel off one of his 
boots, and thereby temporarily disabled 
himself, was lounging about with him, ma- 
‘king observations on men, women, and 
things generally. 

“You would’nt think that was only a 
girl of seventeen,” said Harry, as a lan- 
guishing brunette, with large, liquid black 
eyes, and a voluptuous figure glided by 
them in the waltz. “How soon these 
Southerners develop into women! They 
beat the Italians even.” 

“I wonder the yotfng lady has time to 
grow, she dances so much. I have watched 
her two or three evenings, and she has 
never rested a moment except when the 
music stopped. Something must suffer, it 
seems tome. Does her mind develop uni- 
formly with her person? She is a great 
centre of attraction, I observe; is it only 
for her beauty and dancing ?” 

“J suppose a beautiful young woman, 
with fifty or sixty thousand a-year, may 
consider mental accomplishments as super- 
fluous. She knows, perhaps, as much as a 
Russian woman of five-and-twenty. How 
much that is, you, who have been on the 
Continent, know.” 

“ Ah, an heiress; acres of cotton fields; 
thousands of negroes, and so on.” 

“ Exactly. I put the income down at half 
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of what popular report makes it; these 
Southern fortunes are so uncertain: the 
white part of the property (that is to say, 
the cotton) varies with the seasons; and the 
black part takes to itself legs and runs off 
occasionally. But, at any rate, there is quite 
enough to make her a great. prize, and an 
object of admiration and attention to all the 
little men—not to the old hands, like White 
and Sumner ; they are built up in their own 
conceit, and wouldn’t marry Sam Weeller’s 
‘ female marchioness,’ unless she made love 
to them first, like one of Knowles’s heroines. 
But the juveniles are crazy about her. Rob- 
inson went off mofe ostentatiously love-sick 
than any man of his size I ever saw; and 
Sedley is always chanting her praises—the 
only man, woman, or child, he was ever 
known to speak well of. I don’t think any 
of them will catch her. Edwards might 
dance into her heart, perhaps, if he were a 
little bigger ; but as it.is, she will, probably, 
make happy and rich"Some one in her own 
part of the world. She says the young men 
there suit her better, because they are ‘more 
gentlemanly’ than we Northerners.” 

“T have heard many strangers say the 
same thing,” said Ashburner, prudently re- 
fraining from expressing any opinion of his 
own, for he knew Benson’s anti-Southern 
feelings. 

“If education has any thing to do with 
being a gentleman, then, whether you take 
education in the highest sense, as the best dis- 
cipline and expansion of the mind by classical 
and scientific study ; or in the utilitarian 
sense, as the acquisition of useful knowledge, 
and a practical acquaintance with men and 
things; or in the fine-lady sense, as the 
mastery of airs, and graces, and drawing- 
room accomplishments ; or in the moralist’s 
sense, as the curbing of our mischievous pro- 
pensities, and the energizing of our good 
ones—in every case, we are more of gentle- 
men than the Southerners. If the mere 
possession of wealth, and progress in the 
grosser and more material arts of civiliza- 
tion, have any thing to do with it, then, too, 
we are more of gentlemen. Their claims 
rest on two grounds: first, they live on 
the unpaid labors of others, while we 
all work, more or less, for ourselves, hold- 
ing idleness as disgraceful as they do labor ; 
secondly, they are all the time fighting 
duels.” 


® 
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“ Are there no duels fought in this part of 
the country ?” 

“Scarcely any since Burr shot Hamilton. 
Alexander Hamilton was one of our great- 
est men, and his death excited a feeling 
throughout the Northern States which put 
down the practice almost entirely; and I 
certainly think it a step forward in real 
civilization.” 

“Do you mean to say that it is with you 
as with us, where, if a man becomes so in- 
volved in a quarrel, that he is challenged, 
it is against him and almost ruin to him 
whether he fights or does not fight? Or is 
public opinion decidedly in favor of the man 
who does not fight, and against the man 
who does? For instance, suppose you were 
challenged yourself?” 

“ A man can’t say beforehand what he 
would do in an emergency of the kind; but 
my impression is, that I should not fight, 
and that the opinion of society would bear 
me out.” . 

“But suppose a man insulted your wife or 
sister ¢” 

“It is next door to impossible that an 
American gentleman should do such a thing ; 
but if he did, I should consider that he had 
reduced himself to the level of a snob, and 
should treat him as I would any snob in the 
streets,—knock him down, if I was able; 
and if I wasn’t, take the law of him: and if 
a man had wronged me irreparably, I fancy 
I should do as these uncivilized Southerners 
themselves do in such a case,—shoot him 
down in the street wherever I could catch 
him. What sense or justice is there in a 
duel? It isas if aman stole your coat, and 
instead of having him put into prison, you 
drew lots with him whether you or he should 
go.” 

“ But suppose a man was spreading false 
reports about you; suppose he said you 
were no gentleman, or that you had cheated 
somebody ¢” 

“ Bah !” replied Benson, dexterously eva- 
ding the most important part of the ques- 
tion, “ if I were to fight all the people that 
spread false reports about me, I should 
have my hands full. There is a man in 
this room that slandered me as grossly as 
he could four years ago, and was very near 
breaking off my marriage. That fat man 
there with all the jewellery—Storey Hun- 
ter.” 
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“ Indeed!” exclaimed the other, really 
surprised, for he had just seen Mrs. Benson 
conversing with the ponderous exquisite ap- 
parently on most amicable terms. 

“ Yes, and it was entirely gratuitous, I 
never gave the scamp any provocation. By 
Jupiter !” Benson turned very white and 
then very red, “ if he isn’t dancing with my 
wife! His impudence is too much,and—, I 
believe one of our women. would put up 
with any thing-from a man here if.he can 
only dance well. They have no self-respect.” 

Benson appeared to have very little him- 
self at that moment, and not to care much 
what he said or did. He trembled all over 
with rage, and his friend expected to see an 
immediate outbreak ; but, as if recollecting 
himself, he suddenly stammered out some- 
thing about the necessity of changing his 
boots, and limped off accordingly for that 
purpose. He was not gone more than five 
minutes, but in that time had contrived not 
only to supply his. pedal deficiency, but also 
to take a drink by way of calming himself; 
and after the drink he took a turn with 
Miss Friskin, and whirled her about the 
room till he knocked over two or three in- 
nocent bystanders, all which tended very 
much to compose his feelings. Ashburner 
had a presentiment that something would 
happen, and stayed longer that night than 
his wont ; indeed, till the end of the ball, 
which, as there was now no German cotil- 
lion, lasted till only one in the morning. 

But the universal panacea of the polka 
had its mollifying effect on Benson, and 
every thing might have passed off quietly 
but for an unlucky accident. Some of the 
young Southerners had ordered up sundry 
bottles of Champagne, and were drinking 
the same in a corner. Hunter, who was 
much given to toadying Southerners, (an- 
other reason for Benson’s dislike of..him,) 
mingled among them and partook of the 
inspiring beverage. In vino veritas is true 
as gospel, if you understand it rightly as 
meaning that wine develops a man’s real. 
nature. Hunter, being by nature gossipy 
and mendacious, waxed more and more so 
with every glass of Heidseck he took down. 
Ashburner chancing to pass near the group, 
had his attention arrested by hearing Ben- 
son’s name. He stopped and listened; 
Hunter was going on with a prolix and 
somewhat confused story of some horse that 
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Benson had sold to somebody, in which 
transaction Sumner was somehow mixed 
up, and the horse hadn’t turned out well, 
and the purchaser wasn’t satisfied, and so 
on. 

“ If Benson hear this!” thought Ashbur- 
ner. 

And Benson did hear it very promptly, 
for Sedley was within ear-shot, and, delight- 
ed at having a piece of mischief to commu- 
nicate, he tracked Harry out at the further 
extremity of the room, to inform him of the 
liberties Storey Hunter was taking with his 
name. - Whereupon the slandered one, with 
all his wrath reawakened, traversed the 
apartment in time to hear the emphatic 
peroration that, “ bad as Sumner was, Ben- 
son was a thousand times worse.” 

“T can’t stand this,” exclaimed he. ‘‘ Where 
is Frank Sumner ?” Sumner was not visible. 
“ Ashburner, will you stand by meif there’s 
a row ?” 

By this time the ball was breaking up, 
and Benson, on going back to look for his 
party, found that Mrs. B., like a true water- 
ing-place belle, had gone off without waiting 
for him. This was exactly what he wanted. 
Keeping his eye on Hunter, he followed him 
out to the head of the staircase, where he 
had just been bidding good night to some 
of the ladies, No one was in sight but Ash- 
burner, who happened to be standing just 
outside the door-way. The fat man nodded 
to Harry as if they had been the best friends 
in the world. 

“Curse his impudence!” exclaimed Ben- 
son, now fairly boiling over. “ Holla, you 
Hunter! did you know you were an infer- 
‘nal scoundrel ? because you are.” 

“ What for ?” quoth the individual in ques- 
tion, half sobered and half disconcerted by 
this unceremonious address, 

« “And a contemptible blackguard,” con- 
tinued Benson, following up his verbal at- 
tack. 

“ You're another,” retorted Hunter. 

Ashburner wondered if the two men were 
going to stand slanging each other all night. 
~ “T ought to have pulled your nose three 
years ago, and now take that !” and Benson, 
who had been working at his glove ever 
since the parley began, twitched it off and 
slapped Hunter in the face with it. 

When an Irishman sees two people fight- 
“ng, or going to figbt, his natural impulse is 
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to urge them on. A Scotchman or an Amer- 
ican tries to part them. A Frenchman runs 
after the armed force. An Englishman does 
nothing but look quietly on, unless one side 
meets with foul play. Thus it was with 
Ashburner in the present instance. He 
took Benson’s request “ to stand by him in 
case of a row,” aw pied dela lettre. He stood 
by him, and that was all. 

As soon as Hunter felt the glove in his 
face he struck out at Benson, who stopped 
the blow very neatly, and seemed about to 
return it with a left-hander ; then suddenly 
changing his style of attack, he rushed 
within the other’s guard, and catching him 
by the throat with both hands, did his best 
to strangle him. Hunter, unable to call for 
help or to loosen the throttling grasp of his 
assailant, threw himself bodily upon him. 
As he was about twice Benson’s size and 
weight, the experiment succeeded. Harry 
was thrown off his feet and precipitated 
against the banisters, which being of slight 
material, gave way like so much paper, and 
both men tumbled over into the landing- 
place below amid a great scattering of 
splinters. Lighting on their feet, they be- 
gan to pommel each. other without doing 
more damage than a couple of children, for 
they were at such close quarters and so 
blinded by rage that they hit wild; but 
Benson had caught his man by the throat 
again and was just getting him into chan- 
cery, when White, Sedley, and some of the 
Southerners, attracted by the noise, ran down 
stairs, calling on the “gentlemen” to “ be- 
have as such,” and words proving ineffectual, 
endeavoring to pull them apart ; which was 
no easy matter, for Benson hung on like 
grim death, and when his hand was re- 
moved from Hunter’s collar, caught him 
again by the nose, nor would he give up 
till Mr. Simpson, who was one of the stout- 
est and most active men in the place, caught 
him up from behind and fairly carried him 
off to the hall below. Then he seemed to 
come to himself all at once, and recollected 
that he had invited the remains of “ our set” 
to supper that night. And, accordingly, 
after taking a rapid survey of himself in 
a glass, and finding that his face bore no 
marks of the conflict, and that his dress was 
not more disordered than a man’s usually is 
when he has been polkaing all the evening, 
he went off to meet his company, and a very 
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merry time they had of it. Ashburner was 
surprised to find that the spectators of the 
fray were able to ignore it so completely. 
If they had been old men and old soldiers, 
they could not have acted with more dis- 
cretion, and it was impossible to suspect 
from their conversation or manner that any 
thing unpleasant had occurred. “ These 
people do know how to hold their tongues 
sometimes,” thought he. 

Next morning while strolling about be- 
fore breakfast, (he was the earliest riser of 
the young men in the place ; as he did not 
dance or gamble,) he heard firing in the 
pistol-gallery. He thought of his conver- 
sation with Benson and the occurrences of 
last night, and then recollected that he was 
out of practice himself, and that there would 
be no harm in trying a few shots. So he 
strode over to the gallery, and there, to his 
astonishment, found on one side of the door 
the keeper, on the other Frank Sumner, 
(who had given a most-devoted proof of 
friendship by getting up two hours earlier 
in the morning than he had ever been known 
to do before ;) and between them Benson, 
blazing away at the figure, and swearing at 
himself for not making better shots. 

“Take time by the forelock,” you see, 
said he, as he recognized Ashburner. “ Vun- 
quam non paratus. The fellow will send 
me a challenge this morning, I suppose, and 
I want to be ready for him.” 

“ But do you know,” said the Englishman, 
“if after this you should kill your man, we 
in our country would call it something very 
like murder ?” 

“That may be,” answered Harry, as he 
let fly again, this time ringing the bell ; “ but 
we only call it practice.” 
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(In a letter from Paris.) 


Ma Curre Amrg,—Enchanting spring once 
more smiles before us, and the preparations 
going on for our new toilet are on a more 
extensive scale than ever; our modistes de- 
clare they never saw such a profusion of 
novelties, especially materials for every de- 
scription of evening dress to meet the com- 
ing demand. 

Capotes.—Numerous capotes are composed 
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of satin, sometimes decorated with rouleaus 
or folds of velowrs épinglé, which gives an 
air of richness to the capote. I have seen a 
most beautiful capote composed of white 
satin, the transparent edge being separated 
by a rouleau of satin, and forming two rows 
of blonde ; next comes two drawings of satin, 
the same width apart, and divided with an 
open row of blonde; the crown and curtain 
being finished with successive rows of draw- 
ings; this truly elegant capote is decorated 
with two fantaisies duchesse, in plume grébée. 

Among the most admired of the half-dress 
capotes, those of white satin, with a trans- 
parent brim, divided by a satin rouleau 
forming two rows of blonde, are much ad- 
mired. They are decorated with a fancy 
plume composed of the down of grébe. 
Others of white crépe lisse, disposed in large 
bouillonnés, divided by blonde papillons ; a 
willow-feather of a novel kind ornaments the 
right side. 

Both crape and crépe-lisse chapeaux are 
much seen in half-dress. Some of white 
crépe lisse have the material disposed in 
large bouillonnés, divided by blonde papillons 
@ Saule dentelle. It isa novel kind of wil- 
low-feather. A few chapeauzx of azure-blue 
erépe lisse have the bouillonnés intersected 
with flat bands of velowrs épinglé turning in 
a circle. The crown is in the shape of a 
snail’s shell; a small and very light feather 
is placed far back on each side. Velours 
épinglé is fashionable in half-dress, though 
less seen than those of crape or erépe lisse ; 
a good many are disposed in three rows 
of hollow plaits divided by two rows of 
bouillonnés of crépe lisse ; the crown corre- 
sponds, and on each side of it is a fantaisie 
neige, a fancy ornament resembling snow, 
which is decidedly pretty. 

Sorties de bal_—Much elegance prevails 
with this accessory to our toilet; the ma- 
jority are of white cashmere ; some are lined 
with ponceau satin, and embroidered with 
silks in great variety of colors mingled with 
gold thread ; the patterns are arabesques in 
the oriental style. Others, also of white 
cashmere, are lined with pale pink-satin; 
the capuchon, fronts, bottom, and sleeves of 
the pelisse are embroidered in application of 
rose satin in the form of a crown, mingled 
with points d’armes, plumes, and plwmetés in 
white silk. 

Young ladies’ toilet taffeta with double 
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skirts is a material much in vogue, the upper 
skirt turned back on each side to the waist, 
the space between being filled with rolls of 
satin placed across each other, forming 
lozenges. A bow of satin ribbon is placed 
on each side where the net-work terminates. 
| Evening Ensemble de Toilette—The hair 
parted on the forehead, and tightly turned 
up behind, is ornamented with crimson vel- 
vet ribbon, embroidered in gold, and a white 
feather drooping on each side. White silk 
robe ; the skirt trimmed alternately with a 
festooned flounce of the same, and a lace one 
over it: there are two of each; a low cor- 
sage, covered by a crimson velvet cazaweck, 
half high at the back, open on the bosom: 
sleeves descending below the elbow; they 
are cut, as is also the jacket, in square tabs, 
bordered with gold bands: one of the same 
encircles the upper part of the cazaweck. 

La Felicie.—This is decidedly the prettiest 
of the several styles of pardessus, mantelets, 
or cloaks of the present season, and forms 
the greatest novelty, as it is a wide and 
ample bwrnous, and is made in black velvet, 
trimmed round the lower part with a mag- 
nificent fringe ; this burnows, if I may be al- 
lowed to call it so, has attached to it the 
Arab capuchon, with long silk tassels; the 
rich simplicity of this garment renders it a 
great favorite among our élégantes. A head- 
ing to the fringe is a great improvement, 
formed of a plain wide galon which encircles 
it, but nothing more. 

Public Promenade Ensemble de Toilette— 
Deep-red satin chapeaux, a moderately close 
shape; the interior covered with rows of 
lace of the same color, the exterior trimmed 
with half-wreaths of marquerites, and brides 
of the color of the chapeau. The mantle is 
& semiramis of deep-blue cloth, lined with 
silk of the same color, and trimmed with a 
very broad velvet band. 

Children’s Dresses—Some little altera- 
tion has taken place in juvenile toilet; the 
corsages are now made ‘éither high or cut 
straight, and terminating at the waist with 
basques (flaps) either rounded or square. 

Coiffures are now of the most varied and 
elegant description, intermixed with those 
beautiful fancy ribbons, combining the most 
vivid hues with threads of gold or silver. 
Numerous wreaths of the roses, intermixed 
with leaves of black velvet, and fastened 
with neuds of black velvet and floating ends; 
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they are much esteemed by our élite, Others 
are composed of the white thistle, inter- 
mixed with small clusters of gold berries 
and white gauze ribbon, richly embroidered 
with gold. 

One of the most charming coiffwres I have 
noticed, was simply composed of a wreath 
of vine leaves in white satin, having at each 7 
end tufts of light marabous, and long strings 
of white ribbon falling on the shoulders be- 
hind. ‘ 

An elegant coiffwre in the cap form, com- 
posed of blond in form of a triangle, having 
the point in front rounded off, and the other 
points falling one on each side, is also a 
novelty. 

Fashionable Colors—tI can say but little 
about colors this month, at present they do 
not vary much from the rich deep hues of 
winter ; for evening costume the most fa- 
vorite colors are mauve, amber, pink, lilac, 
blue, peach, &e. 

Robes de Chambre—Many are composed 
of gothic damask, with a runing pattern of 
flowers, en grimpant, over it, made open 
over an embroidered skirt, being trimmed 
en tablier with three volants of nansouk, 
brodé en plumatis, this style being much ad- 
mired, the opening of the robe de chambre is 
marked by large fullings of nacarat satin. 

Evening Ensemble de Toilette.—Coiffure da 
la Montespan of hair, decorated with feathers 
and lace lappets. Taffeta robe; corsage 
Lowis Quinze, trimmed with very rich rib- 
bon; short sleeves, decorated with volants 
of ribbon. There are two skirts: the upper 
one, short and open, is striped and flowered ; 
it is turned back at the corner by knots of 
blue ribbon; the under skirt is plain white, 
trimmed with festooned flounces. 

Adieu, ma chére. 





Fantom Herords. 


VALUE OF SEA-BIRDS, 


THE quantity of down, which supplies 
the islanders with warm bedding, and their 
fat, which is considered an efficacious rem- 
edy for wounds; their oil, which is pre- 
served in large bunches of long bladders 
made of the stomach of the solan goose; 
render the sea-birds more valuable to the 
inhabitants than the poultry tribe to us. 


4 
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The poor people of St. Kilda prize them 
so highly, as to say proverbially, “ Deprive 
us of the petrel and fulmar, and St. Kilda 
is no more.” 


AS LIGHT AS A FEATHER. 


The largest quill of the golden eagle 
weighs only 65 grains, and seven such quills 
do not weigh more than a copper penny- 
piece. The feathers of a common fowl, 
which weighs 87 ounces, weigh only 3 
ounces ; and the entire plumage of an owl 
weighs only one ounce and a half. 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


One of the most signal services which a 
man can render to his country is to pay his 
own debits. 





J 2 . 
Punch’s Papish Relics, 

We have a turn for--archeology, and 
sometimes ampse ourselves with an old bar- 
row, when we happen to tumble over one. 
Having lately had occasion to resort to our 


cellar—which we do very frequently—we | 











PUNCH’S POPISH RELICS. 


fell upon a stone; and having conveyed it 
to the light, we found it to comprise a piece 
of sculpture, worthy of the antiquarian rel- 
ics to be found in Stonecutter’s Yard, and 
other old civic spots of venerable interest. 

The subject of the sculpture is a very 
curious design, which, like mog$.of the cu- 
rious designs of the present day, smacks of 
Popery. It represents a Bull, not unlike 
some of those found, and supposed to have 
been worshipped, at Nineveh; but in this 
country we are not such ninnies as to pay 
respect to any thing so contemptible. The 
Bull has a triple crown; but, though aping 
an attitude of confidence almost amounting 
to defiance, he has got the British Lion so 
completely down upon him, that the idea 
of his making a successful stand,.is by no 
means likely to be realized. It is a curious 
fact, that this old Papal design should have 
been brought to light through the medium 
ef the Punch Office, where such matters 
are held at their proper value. We, in ac- 
cordance with our duty, take the first op- 
portunity of exposing the design, and 
holding it up to the public ridicule with our 
customary good-humor. 
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Chronicle of the Week. 


We have copied into our present number 
one of Punch’s characteristic hits at the much- 
talked-of aggressions of the Pope in England. 
It is in better humor than most that has been 
said against the establishment of Cardinal 
authority; and the mirth of the thing is 
more than enough to counterbalance any 
seeming bigotry. We commend it—not so 
much to Protestants, as to laughers. 

By the arrival of the Cunard steamer, 
Canada, we are in the possession of English 
advices up to the 15th of March. Political 
affairs were wearing an exceedingly dubious 
aspect, and there were strong fears that no 
Government could be formed, which would 
give permanent satisfaction to the present 
parliament. 

Arrangements for the Exhibition were 
still progressing, and occupy a large share 
of public attention. The Zimes of the 14th, 
thus speaks of the prospects of visitors :— 


“The question of supplying bed and board 
to our expected guests must, of course, be 
left in the hands of private speculators. 
Some misgivings we may secretly entertain 
upon the amount of comfort they may man- 
age to extract from our feather-beds and 
underdone beefsteaks ; but in such a matter 
administrative interference is a mere impos- 
sibility. The few who can afford to pay 
largely will fare well. The many who must 
look somewhat closely to the cost of their 
entertainment, will no doubt experience va- 
rious degrees of discomfort and suffering. 
But, if we can do nothing for them on this 
point, at least we can insist that every facil- 
ity shall be given them for traversing the 
streets of London without being subjected 
to any very grievous extortion or annoyance. 
The distances of London, even to the inhab- 
itants of the largest continental capital, ap- 
pear enormous. In addition to this evil, 
which is irremediable, it must be remembered 
that the uniformity in the appearance of our 
streets renders it a task of very great diffi- 
culty for any, but a well-seasoned Londoner, 
to find his way from one corner of the 
town to another. Foreigners are under the 
absolute necessity of relying upon public 
conveyances—omnibuses, cabs, and the like. 
As far as the omnibuses are concerned, we 
are not aware that much can be done, be- 
yond enforcing it as a peremptory rule that 
notice shall be given, in some unmistakable 
manner, of the points at which half-fares 





end and whole fares begin. Even if a 
certain degree of imposition is_inevitabl 
under this head, at least we the com- 
fortable reflection that it cannot exceed 3d. 
in amount. Omnibuses, besides, will al- 
ways contain a certain ow of London 
pemerts who, it is to be hoped, will stand 
etween our visitors and any very outra- 
eous acts of rascality. With cabs and cab- 
ivers it is otherwise. It is to this point 
we would especially call attention, for much 
may be done to simplify the regulations by 
which the drivers of these vehicles are at 
present bound. As matters stand at present 
it is almost impossible, even for a Londoner, 
to avoid imposition. Who, but Mr. Moge, 
or his chief employés, is in a condition accu- 
rately to determine, at a moment’s warning, 
the exact distance from Finsbury-circus to 
Ebury-street, Pimlico? or from Old Caven- 
dish-street to St. Clement’s, in the Strand? 
A Londoner, even, is at his wit’s end, and is 
well content to pay one-third above the 
legitimate fare, in order to escape present 
importunity and future vexation. Some 
people have the knack of arriving at an ap- 
proximation to the correct fare by timing 
the driver by their watches. These nervous 
travellers never fail to strike a preliminary 
bargain, and thus by acquiescing in a certain 
amount of imposition, at least secure them- 
selves against exorbitant extortion. It 
must, however, be evident that all e 
dients of this kind are out of the question 
for foreigners. Their ignorance of the lan- 
guage—the impossibility of ascertaining 
whether or no the cab-driver has taken the 


shortest road from en to point—entirely 


preclude, as far as they are concerned, any 
such precautions for their security. e 
should add, that their natural reluctance to 
have recourse to the police tribunals of the 
country crowns their Fiffculties, and places 
them entirely at the mercy of the cab- 
driver.” 

The frigate St. Lawrence had arrived at 
Southampton with its cargo of American 
offerings. The correspondent of the Times 
makes this mention of her freight, and of the 
further movements of the vessel :— 

“Mr. Charles F. Stansbury (recording 
secretary of the National Institute at Wash- 
ington) is on board the St. Lawrence. He 
is charged by the centrai committee with the 
care of the whole of the packages, and will 
superintend their transmission to London 
and arrange for the fittings necessary for 
their proper exhibition. e cargo is con- 
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signed to the American Consul here, (Mr. J, 
R. Croskey,) who has obtained the privi- 
leges of having it conveyed from the ship to 
London free of dock dues or railway car- 
riage. 

“Some of the packages are very large, 
consisting of machinery, models, sculpture, 
@ ae. The list of exhibitors alone occupies 

three columns in the New York Herald of 
the 18th ult. One curious item is an im- 
mense block of zinc ore weighing 16,400lb. 
(eight tons), and is probably the largest 
single block of that ore ever obtained, It is 
sent by the New Jersey Exploring and Mi- 
ning Conyers and cost that association many 
hundred dollars to transport it over the 
mountain roads from the mines to its place 
of shipment. From the magnitude, as well 
as from the peculiarity of this kind of ore, 
this block is esteemed a great curiosity. 

“ After discharging her cargo, we are in- 
formed that the St. Lawrence is ordered to 
take on board the remains of the celebrated 
Commodore Paul Jones, now reposing in 
Paris, The ashes of the first. Republican 
naval officer under General Washington are 
thus to be honored by special removal 
across the Atlantic in a ship of war.” 

—— Much interest was still felt in regard 
to the Franklin Expedition, in the northern 
seas, and an Aberdeen journal makes this 
notice of a new exploring voyage in search 
of the missing navigators :— 

“The intense interest and anxiety still 
felt in the safety of Sir John Franklin, and 
the heroic crews of the Erebus and Terror-— 
in particular the anxious solicitude of Lady 
Franklin, and probably the fact of the 
Government reward of £20,000 for the dis- 
covery of the missing voyagers being still 
obtainable, have led to the undertaking of 
another expedition to sail from this port. 
It will be recollected that the Prince Albert 
—a manageable little craft—arrived here in 
October last, after about three months’ 
absence in the Polar Seas. During the pe- 
riod she was in these northern regions, much 
under the circumstances, was accomplished ; 
traces of the missing expedition (the only 
distinct and unmistakable ones that had 
ever been found) having been discovered. 
Circumstances, however, and chiefly, per- 
haps, the state of the ice, eresentail Con - 
mander Forsyth and his crew from fully ac- 
complishing what had been intended in the 
way ofa search for Franklin and his associates. 
An attempt under — auspices, is, how- 
ever, to made this season to effect, if 
possible, a search in the same quarter, and to 
the full extent as proposed last year. The 
Prince Albert will again be fitted out and 
manned, and will 
Inlet, where the ship will be laid up in such 
safe and convenient harborage as can be 
found. The party will then proceed in 


— to Prince Regent's 
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the boats as far as can be reached by 
oe water; they will cross the Isthmus 
of Boothia, and follow out their search 
as far to the westward as possible. 
Where boats cannot be worked, “ kyacks” 
will be used, which, with the assistance of 
the Esquimaux, will enable the party to 
proceed 100 or 200 miles further than boats 
could carry them, as the “kyacks” can be! 
rolled up and dragged over the.ice. It is 
propesel that the expedition shall remain 
out one season, and, if the state of the weath- 
ther and the ice be favorable, it is expected 
that a very extensive search will be effected. 
The Prince Albert which has lain here all 
winter, will be got ready as soon as possible, 
and it is hoped she will be able to reach 
Lancaster Sound by the middle of June. 
The expedition will be under the command 
of Capt. W. Kennedy, who has come here 
from America for that purpose. Mr. Ken- 
nedy has a very intimate acquaintance with 
the Arctic regions, having served for a con- 
siderable period in the employ of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. He wintered eight 
years in Labrador, and was the first Eu- 
ropean who explored the northernmost point 
of that icy coast. He proceeds to Orkney, 
to engage landsmen for the expedition. 
Those who have been in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, will be chosen. 
They will be twelve in number, and, with 
the six able-bodied seamen and the comman- 
der, will complete the expedition.” 


—— A correspondence has taken place 
between Mr. Lawrence and Lord Patmer- 
ston, in regard to light dues levied on Amer- 
ican vessels. It has thus far resulted in no 
definite action on the part of the British 
government; nor is there—judging from 
the tone of the correspondence thus far,— 
much reason to hope that any change favor- 
able to our shipping interests will be made. 

—— Considerable attention has been lat- 
terly attracted towards the vast amount of 
taxes imposed upon English periodical lit- 
erature, in the shape of newspaper stamps, 
and crowded meetings have been held in 
London to propose some means of relief. 
On one of these oceasions it was stated 
that— Bist 

“France and America had their penny 
ai are and penny newspapers, but in 

ngland it was exceedingly difficult to main- 
tain a penny periodical in consequence of 
the tax upon paper. The Messrs. Chambers’ 
weekly tracts had a circulation of 80,000, 
yet they did not Pay, and were obliged to 
be given up. They had since started a 14d. 
publication, but it had not obtained half the 
circulation of the others, and they would be 
obliged to give that up also. The reduction 
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of the taxes upon knowledge would lead to ' 
the employment of thousands of persons in 
the paper and printing businesses, and all 
classes would be benefited. The working 
man would have his daily paper for 1d, 
and, instead of being obliged to go to the 
ale-house and pay 14d. for beer in order to 
get a sight of the paper, he would be able 
to take it home to read by his own fire 
side. Where we had one newspaper at 
present we should have ten, if the Paper 


and Advertisement Duties and the Stamp | P 


Duty were repealed. The Government gave 
£100,000 towards education; but it ought 
never to be forgotten, that they took £1,000,- 
000 a year from the people by the taxes on 
knowledge. And it was moved— 

“<«That all taxes which impede the diffu- 
sion of knowledge are highly injurious to 
the public interest, and are most impolitic 
sources of revenue, and that their retention 
by the Legislature is utterly inconsistent 
with the opinion now universally professed 
in favor of popular education’ 

“Mr. E. Mratr seconded the resolution. 

“ A gentleman upon the platform here pro- 
duced a copy of the New York Tribune, a 
daily paper, published at two cents, (1d) 
There were, he said, from fifteen to twenty 
newspapers, published in New-York every 
day. Almost every village had its news- 
paper ; and the consequence was, that the 
people of the United States were well 
educated and instructed.” 


Mr. Cobden addressed the same meeting, 
urging in strong terms the cheapening of 
British books and papers. “They must do 
with the Press,” he said, “as they had done 
with corn; and they would always find him 
a Free-Trader in knowledge.” 

A final resolution was carried to this 
effect -— 


“That by allowing a number of registered 
newspapers to circulate a portion of their 
impression without stamps, and denying the 
same privilege to others ; andyby permitting 
news and political comments to be inserted 
in the unstamped publications of the metrop- 
polis, while suppressing similar publications 
in the country, the Board of Inland Revenue 
has invested itself with the powers of a cen- 
sorship 7 foreign to the laws of the 

e 


land and the feelings of the people of this 
country.” 


—— French affairs were engrossing to 
some considerable extent the attention of the 
British journalists, The rumored coalition 
of the two monarchical parties, was by many 
discredited ; still the Times of the 14th, in 
a leading article, avows that such a conven- 
tion had taken place, on the part of the most } 
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influential men of the two parties, and re- 
marks upon it in these terms :-— 


“ Nevertheless, this reconciliation is evi- 
dently a matter of courtesy and good-will 
rather than of active co-operation. The 
Orleans Princes had signified in the most 
imperative manner to their supporters, their 
desire to obtain by all means 7 al 
the law which banishes them rance ;. 
and as, till the other day, the Republican 
arty had voted in the same sense to express 
its contempt of the pretensions of Royalty, 
there was some ee ways | that M. Creton’s 
proposition might be carried, although it 
could neither be regarded as a sure benefit 
to the persons principally concerned, nor as 
a matter of indifference to the country. 
Even among those who were led by former 
obligations to accede to the strongly ex- 

ressed wishes of the Princes, few were 
ignorant that it would be impossible for 
those illustrious personages to preserve their 
ints or their neutrality in the heart of 

rance, or doubted that even in their coun- 
try seats a system of intrigue would exist, or 
be supposed to exist, alike injurious to the 
existing Government and to themselves, 
The indefinite adjournment of the motion 
for the recall of the Princes was accom- 
panied, and, indeed, carried, by the force of 
certain incidents which laid bare the true 
undercurrent of parties. The Mountain 
separated itself from the other antagonists 
of Louis Naroteon by the deliberate avowal 
of the most sanguinary principles of the 
Reign of Terror, delivered by M. Marc Du- 
FRAISSE, amidst the execrations of the rest of 
the Legislature, M. Berryer ably seized 
upon the excitement produced by this de- 
fence of the murder of Lours XVI, and this 
theory of Royal poate to lead the 
Assembly to repel the proposition, and as 
it were to preserve the Monarchy from all 
contact with the monsters of 1794. But 
even after this occurrence, it was remarked 
with astonishment that M. Turers and Gen- 
eral CHancaRNiER voted with the Mountain, 
and did not conceal their extreme dissatis- 
faction with the other Royalist members of 
the coalition, which broke up on this occa- 
sion, The members of the old Conservative 
majority having now in great rallied to 
the Legitimists, under the leadership of M. 
Mote and M. Guizor, the old rivalry of M. 
Turers against those statesmen has increased 
a unscrupulous animosity of his late con- 

uct, 

“Tf any thing can perpetuate the Republic 
in Petes pene the Trabita and predilec- 
tions of the people, it will be, in our opinion, 
the continuance of those low ions and 
interminable divisions which brought the 
Parliamentary Government of the late 
dynasty to an unhonored close. These 
passions are still exhibited with an intensity 


e 
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which is undiminished by suffering and by 
experience ; and it is easy to foresee that 
they will supply no dignified or indestruc- 
tible form of government to the French 
nation.” 


—— We gave in our last a short picture 
of one of the more pointed, and least grace- 
yal of the,intrigues of French carnival time ; 

in the G atte des Tribunauz, we find an- 
other :— 

“Mr. G——, a superior employé of a 
public administration, attended one of the 
recent masked balls at the opera, and while 
seated alone in a box was joined by-an ele- 
gantly attired domino. Presently he got into 
conversation with her, and she was very 
polite. After a while she consented to ac- 
cept a supper, and then took off her mask. 
The gentleman saw that she was youn 
and beautiful, and demanded to be allowe: 
to visit her, but she refused to give him her 
address, because she said she was married. 
She also forbade him to follow her. She, 
however, promised to write, and a few days 
after he received a letter, in which, after 
stating that her husband -was absent, and 
that she was going to a ball the next evening 
at Bourget with one of her female friends, 
she gave him permission to accompany her, 
and said that her friend would present him 
to the family by whom the ball was to be 
given, as a relative. The place of appoint- 
ment she fixed at the corner of the Rue 
Lafitte, at eleven o'clock at night, and said 
she would be in a carriage. At the time 
appointed, a carriage drove up, and the 
gentleman, who was waiting, entered it, 
and found his charmer and her friend. The 
vehicle drove off rapidly, and the gentleman 
got into such a delightful conversation that 
he did not notice the direction taken. All 
at once the carriage stopped, and the ladies 
saying, ‘This is the place!’ alighted. The 
gentleman was surprised to see no house and 
to find himself in a deserted road, but before 
he could speak he was seized by three men 
masked, who knocked him down, and, seizing 
him by the throat, told him that if he 
moved they would strangle him. They then 
took his watch and money, and even stripped 
him of his clothes, after which they and the 
women entered the vehicle and drove rapidly 
off. Mr. G—— wandered about some time, 
and at last fotnd himself in the village of 
Bobigny. He knocked at the door of the 
house occupied by the deputy-mayor, and 
that person, on hearing his story, gave him 
hospitality. The deputy-mayor also sent 
the gendarmes in search of the thieves ; but, 
notwithstanding all efforts, they have not 
yet been discovered.” 

—— Of domestic news there is little of 
importance to announce. Washington has 
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become deserted; and the cabals for presi-° 





dent-making have adjourned their sittings 
from the dinner-tables of the capital to the 
salons of provincial cities. The friends of 
Mr. Frutmore are understood to be earnest 
in their efforts to bring his claims effectively 
before the country, for a renomination. Be- 
side these schemes, there exist others as 
strong and as sedulously pursued, in favor of 
Gen. Houston and of Gen. Scorr. 

—— Mr. Gooprics, the newly appointed 
Consul, is just now on the eve of his departure 
for France. He is a man well qualified by 
much travel, and long knowledge of the 
world, for the discharge of the Consular 
duties. Mr. Watsu, it is said, proposes to- 
remain in Paris. 


THE BOOK WORLD. 

The Nile Notes of Mr. Curtis has, we 
see, been republished by Mr. Bentixy of 
London. The same publisher advertises 
The United States and Cuba, or eight years 
of Change and Travel, by T. GLANVILLE 
Taytor, Also—Goa and the Blue Moun- 
tains, by Ricuarp F. Burton; and the Poet 
in Sweden, by Hans Curistian ANDERSEN.’ 

The English magazines for the month of 
March are received, and show their usual 
ability. Lavengro is treated by Blackwood 
and Fraser with considerable severity. The 
Sketches of American Society are continued 
in the latter with their usual piquancy. 

—— The last French papers announce 
the death of M. Henrt Detatovcue, a well 
known French Jittérateur of the Republican 
faith. 

—— The New-York Trade Sales have 
taken place during the past week, and have 
had their usual crowded attendance. 

—— We observe that Mr. Hawrnorne’s 
new romance, Zhe House of the Seven 
Gables, is announced by Mr. Putnam as 
nearly ready. A new novel is also an- 
nounced by Mr. Scrrsner, by the author of 
Talbot and Vernon. 

—— Harper's Monthly Magazine for 
April, contains fairly executed portraits of 
Wasuineton Irvine and of Mr. Bryant. 


— A ew edition of the Lorgnette 
Papers is advertised, containing a preface 
with the real name of the author. 

—— Several works upon our table, with 
the American magazines of the month, are 
reserved for our next week’s Chronicle. 
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JENNY LIND AMONG THE COTTAGERS. 


From Parke Godwin’s “Vala.” 





